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NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Ir is understood that the secretary of the treasury has, within the last 
month, made application to various banks at New York and Boston for 
a loan or loans upon security of government treastfry notes: the latter to 
bear an interest of five per cent. The application was, as well as we can 
learn, unsuccessful, the rate of interest being considered too low. 

This, and the recent financial measures of the treasury, induce us to re- 
cur to the period of the Jate war with Great Britain, when, while Mr. Albert 
Gallatin was yet at the head of the treasury, the government was under the 
necessity of obtaining a loan to carry on the war, and to pay the current 
expenses of the years 1812, 713 and 714. 

A loan of eleven millions having been authorised on the 14th March, 
1812, Mr. Gallatin opened the books of subscription on the Ist and 2d May 
following, when the sum of $ 6,118,900 was obtained from the banks and 
from individuals, as follows : 

From Banks. From Individuals, 


At Portsmouth, N. H., . , : 11,500 
** Salem, Mass., . ‘ , 20,000 102,900 
«« Boston, (State Bank ) / , . 500,000 263,000 
** Providence, R.L, ; . ‘ 80,000 14,200 
* Hartford, Conn., . ; ‘ ‘ 6,200 
‘© New York, ; ‘ : ? 1,260,000 165,400 
** Philadelphia, : : : . 1,045,000 525,800 
** Baltimore, . ‘ , ; 210,000 611,800 
** District of Columbia, ‘ .  §25,000 73,600 
*¢ Richmond, (Bank of Virginia ) 200,000 ~ 79,100 
** Charleston, 8. C., . . 350,000 75,400 


$4,190,000 $1,928,900 
Mr. Gallatin, on the 14th May, recommended to congress to authorise the 
issue of treasury notes for the amount not subscribed, viz. $ 4,900,000, 
upon the following terms : 
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1. Not to exceed, in the whole, the amount which may ultimately not be 
subscribed to the loan. 

2. To bear an interest of 5 2-5 per cent. equal to 13 cent per day on each 
hundred dollars. 

3. To become payable by the treasury one year after date of issue. 

4. To be in the meanwhile receivable in payment of all duties, taxes or 
debts due U.S. 

Congress authorised, on 30th June, 1812, an issue to the amount of five 
millions of dollars. Of this sum, $3,535,000 were issued between July 
and December, and a further sum of $ 1,217,500, up to March, 1813. 

In recommending the issue of treasury notes, Mr. Gallatin observed, in 
his report upon the subject, 

“Although the experiment of issuing treasury notes be novel under this 
government, the solid security on which they rest, the facilities they will 
offer in making remittances, the interest they bear, and, above all, the 
power to apply them to the payment of duties and of. public lands, induce 
a belief that, notwithstanding some difficulties incident to a first emission, 
the amount contemplated may be put in circulation before the end of the 
year.” 

At that period, the old six per cent. and deferred stocks of the government 
were two or three per cent. under par, notwithstanding which the treasury 
succeeded, under Mr. Gallatin’s administration, in obtaining loans, during 
the single year 1812, to the amount of $ 13,100,200. 

On the 25th February, 1813, congress authorised a further issue of five 
millions of treasury notes, and on the 8th of the same month also authorised 
a loan to the amount of sixteen millions. This latter was disposed of at 
about 88 per cent. The following letters, written at that time, will illus- 
trate the negotiation, in 1813-714, at this extraordinary depreciation : 

Philadelphia, April 5, 1813. 

Sir: In consequence of the notice given by the treasury department, un- 
der date of the 18th of March, 1813, that proposals will be received by you 
for the whole, or part of the residue of the loan of sixteen millions of dollars, 
we herewith beg leave to offer to take as much stock of the United States, 
ey gree at six per cent. per annum, payable quarter-yearly, (the stock 
not to be redeemable before the 3lst of December, 1825, at the rate of eighty- 
eight dollars for a certificate of one hundred dollars, as aforesaid,) as will 
amount to the sum of eight millions of dollars, or to the residue of the said 
loan, provided you will agree to allow us the option of accepting the same 
terms that may be granted to persons lending money to the United States, by 
virtue of any law authorising another loan for the service of the year 1813, 
that congress may pass before the last day of the present year. 

It must be further understood and agreed to, that one quarter per cent. will 
be allowed us on the amount to which the present proposal will be 
accepted. 

ith regard to the payment of the instalments on the amount to be loaned 
by us, we shall expect to enter with you into such arrangements as will be 
mutually accommodating. 
We are, with high regard, sir, &c., 
DAVID PARISH, 
STEPHEN GIRARD. 


Hon. Avsert Gatxatin, Esq., Secretary of the Treasury. 
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To be paid at Stephen Girard’s bank. 
STEPHEN GIRARD, 
For self and David Parish. 


Philadelphia, April 5, 1813. 


Sir: T will take for myself, and my friends in New York, two million 
and fifty-six thousand dollars’ worth of the loan authorised by congress in 
February last, receiving six per cent. stock, at the rate of eighty-eight dol- 
lars, money, for one hundred dollars of six per cent. stock, payable in New 
York, by instalments, as proposed by you, or as may be otherwise agreed on. 
Tunderstand that, in case government should make another loan during the year, 
I am to be placed on as good footing as the lenders of money, or contractors for 
that loan, will he. I also understand that I am to receive the quarter per cent. 
which is to be paid to persons procuring subscriptions to the present loan. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, &c., 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
Hon. Avsert Gatvatin, Secrelary of the Treasury. 


Washington, 4th Mo. 30, 1814. 


Respectep Farienp: I will loan to the government of the United States 
five millions of dollars, receiving one hundred dollars six per cent. stock for 
each eighty-eight dollars paid ; and will pay the money in the proportions 
and at the periods mentioned in thy advertisement of the 4th of April, to thy 
credit, in such banks in the United States as may be agreeable to thee. 

On the payment of each instalment, and satisfactory assurances for the 
payment of the others, funded stock to be issued ; it being understood and 
agreed that, if terms more favorable to the loaners be allowed for any part of the 
twenty-five millions authorised to be borrowed the present year, the same terms 
are to be extended to this contract. 

The commission of one quarter of one per cent., mentioned in thy adver- 
tisement, to be allowed me on the amount loaned. 

With great respect and esteem, I am thy assured friend, 
JACOB BARKER. 


The Hon. Georce W. Campsext, Secretary of the Treasury. 


At this critical period, ihe receipts of the general government were, for 
one year, ending 30th September, 1813, arising from customs, sales of land, 
and ordinary sources, only $ 13,568,042. 

Mr. Jones, who assumed the head of the treasury in the spring of 1813, 
was also in favor of treasury notes. In his report to congress, January, 
1814, he says: 

‘*Although the interest paid upon treasury notes is considerably less than 
on funded stock, yet the certainty of their re-imbursement at the end of one 
year, and the facilities they afford for remittances and other commercial 
operations, have obtained for them a currency which leaves little reason to 
doubt that they may be extended considerably beyond the sum of five mil- 
lions of dollars, hitherto authorised to be annually issued.” 

To the loan of 87,500,000 authorised by congress, on the 30th August, 
1813, the following were the subscribers, among prominent and wealthy 
citizens, thus evincing a laudable zeal to support government measures. 
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000 00 
00 OO 
Ralph Higinbotham, of Baltimore, ; ‘ 5,000 00 
Quintin Campbell, of Philadelphia, : , 468,000 OO 
Fitz G. Halleck, of New York, . . ; , 288,000 00 
Thomas W. Bacot, of Charleston, 8. C., . 221,000 00 
William Cochran, of Boston, . F . : 151,000 00 
George T. Dunbar, of Baltimore, . P P 147,000 00 
G. B. Vroom, of New York, ‘ , , ; 144,000 00 
Henry Kuhl, of Philadelphia, . é . - 144,000 00 
Isaac McKim, of Baltimore, ’ ; . 144,000 00 
Whitehead Fish, of New York. ' : 118,000 00 
John Duer, of Baltimore, . , : ; : 118,000 OU 
William G. Cochran, of Baltimore, . ; 110,009 00 
Jacob G. Koch, of Philadelphia, . ‘ 7 108,000 00 
William Whann, of Washington, . i . 73,000 00 
James Cox, of Baltimore, . : , , ; 72,000 00 
Thomas Cuinming, of Augusta, Georgia, , 72,000 00 
The navy pension fund, ; ‘ , 100,000 00 


& 7,500,000 00 


Mr. Secretary Campbell also recommended the issue of treasury notes at 
an advanced rate of interest, as follows: 


Jonathan Smith, of Philadelphia, . @2) 
Jacob Barker. of New York, . : ; 1,4 
1,4 


152 
3D 
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“It is also submitted for the consideration of congress, whether trea- 
sury notes might not, by augmenting the rate of interest they now bear, and 
securing its payment, as well as their eventual reimbursements, by an ade- 
quate revenue pledged for that purpose, be placed on a footing better calcu- 
lated than at present to sustain their credit, encourage their circulation, and 
answer with more certainty the purposes of government.” 


And the committee of ways and means in congress, October, 1814, made 
a report, of which the following is an extract : 


“That taxes, loans, and treasury notes, appear to be the resources on 
which we must rely for carrying on the war. The product of the first can- 
not be commanded in time to meet the immediate demands on the treasury. 
A reliance on loans, in the present situation of this country, would be un- 
certain, and the terms on which they could be obtained, not such as to 
induce a resort to them at the present moment. Treasury notes, combined 
with a system of taxation more extended than the one heretofore adopted, 
will, it is believed, in the present state of bank credit, be found to be a much 
better resource. The want of some medium which, resting on a firm and 
solid basis, may unite public confidence, and have a general, instead of local 
circulation, is now universally acknowledged. The stoppage of specie pay- 
ments by the principal banks of the middle states, has embarrassed greatly 
the operations of the treasury ; and by confining the circulation of notes to 
the limits of the states within which they are issued, has deprived the gov- 
ernment of all the facilities in the remittance of money which was afforded 
while public confidence gave to bank notes a general circulation. The notes 
of New York and Philadelphia will not be received in Boston. The notes 
of Baltimore, or of the District of Columbia, will not answer for payments 
in Philadelphia. If, by any new modification, treasury notes could be 
made to answer the purposes of a circulating medium between the different 
states, they would greatly facilitate the operations of the government, and 
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free from embarrassment, the transactions of individuals. To secure their 
circulation, it would be necessary— 

“Ist. To issue the notes in sums sufficiently small for the ordinary pur- 
poses of society. 2d. To allow the individual who holds them to fund 
them at pleasure at any of the loan offices, and to receive their amount in 
stock of the United States, bearing an interest of eight per cent. 3d. To 
make them payable to bearer, and transferable by delivery. 4th. To make 
them receivable in all payments for public lands and taxes. 5th. To pledge 
for the payment of the interest on the amount issued, so much of the inter- 
nal duties as shall be necessary. To prevent an accumulation of circulat- 
ing medium, the United States to retain the power, on giving six months’ 
notice, of redeeming them with specie, or exchanging for them stock bear- 
ing an interest of eight per cent. 

“If these provisions are adopted, and taxes imposed, which shall manifest 
clearly the ability of the government to meet its engagements, our present 
difficulties will vanish, confidence be restored, and the capital hoarded by 
avarice, or locked up from timidity, will be again restored to the accustomed 
channels of circulation.” 

It is unnecessary to quote any further authorities in support of the policy 
of issuing treasury notes, when the wants of the treasury require increased 
resources, either temporarily or for a long time. The adaptation of treasury 
notes for a national circulation is unquestionable, as they possess undoubted 
security and uniform value at all points. It is, however, for the treasury to 
issue them of such denominations as shall make them available for business 
purposes, and not encumbered with endorsements and other forms which 
would interfere with their free circulation among all classes of the com- 


munity. 

A statement of all the Treasury Notes issued from 1812 to 1843. 
1812, . . $ 2,835,500 00 1821, : a 324 00 
1813, ; 6,094,800 00 1837, . . 2,992,989 15 
1814, . . 8,297,365 79 1838, . 12,716,820 86 
1815, . 20,406,897 38 1839, . . 3,857,276 21 
1816, .  . 8,136,849 25 1840, . 5,589,547 51 
1817, , 734,542 59 1841, . . 7,993,560 50 
ele 8.765 62 1842, . 3,425,329 87 
1819, ‘ 2,291 00 1843, . - 1,518,150 00 
1820, . ; 824 13 


Total, $84,611,833 86 
Total amount received from loans, from March 4, 


1789 to Dec. 31, 1843, . : : : , ° 98,360,112 32 


Total from loans and from treasury notes, since 1789, $ 182,971,946 18 

The above dates form a running commentary upon the financial policy of 
the government from 1812 to 1843. A close adhesion to the policy of 
Hamilton, Madison and Rush, aided by the Bank of the U. S., enabled the 
treasury to pay off, gradually, the publie debt from 1816 to 1830. Not satis- 
fied with a sound condition of government finances, a perfect system of do- 
mestic exchanges, and a national currency at par in twenty-sia different 
states, the executive, in 1832, made a virtual abrogation of the treasury 
department, and assumed the control of the funds. History shows the results, 
in the lamentable state of affairs from 1835 to 1838, et seq. 
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STATE FINANCES. 
INDIANA. 


“There is no greater evil among men than a testament framed with injustice.” 


Our readers who take an interest (without having an interest) in the pro- 
gress of resumption by the suspended states, will bear in mind the law ofthe 
last session of the Indiana legislature providing for a compromise with the 
creditors of that state. The object of the law was to induce the bondholders to 
relinquish their existing securities, for which the state would substitute new 
bonds, to the amount of fifty per cent. and give to the holders, in lieu of the 
other half, a lien upon the canal, canal lands, revenues and tolls. 

Sec. 32. The state has the option at any time to require a surrender of 
outstanding stock issued under Sec. 1, by giving a new certificate for half 
of principal, bearing 5 per cent. interest per annum ; which principal and 
interest shall be payable and redeemable by the state out of revenues thereol, 
the principal at the pleasure of the state; and another certificate for the other 
half of principal, at 5 per cent. interest per annum, but to be payable and re- 
deemable only out of canal lands, tolls and revenues, as by Sec. 8; and from 
time to time when the state shall call in said stock issued under Sec. 1, and 
issue new certificates, its faith and revenues shall only be pledged for half of 
said principal and interest thereon at 5 per cent. interest per annum ; and 
for the other half and interest, the holders of said certificates shall look solely 
to canal lands, tolls, and revenue, as by Sec.8: Provided, however, that 
the state shall have the option of redeeming said canal certificates out of re- 
venues of the state; and, provided also, that the excess of canal revenues, 
lands and tolls, after paying said interest of said 5 per cent. per annum, on 
said canal stock, if any there be, shall be applied to the redemption of said 
stocks. 

Sec. 33. This act is to take effect only so soon as the subscription as re- 
quired by Sec. 6, shall be made thereon, and 10 per cent. thereon paid up; 
the governor not to make a deed to trustees until there are surrendered 
and cancelled bonds of the state to the extent of half the outstanding 
bonds, excepting bank bonds: Provided, that the acceptance of lands grant- 
ed by the United States shall not be construed to compel the state to finish 
the canal from revenues from taxation. 

Sec. 34. Trustees not to interfere with charter for improvement of White 


River. 
Sec. 35. State reserves the right of fixing by law the salaries of trustees. 


Indiana has thus assumed the payment of three millions of dollars, for 
which nothing was ever realized by the state. Not only were the avails of 
the bonds to a large amount grossly squandered by the agents of the state, 
in the construction of its public works, but bonds to the amount of three 
millions thrown away by the mismanagement of the state commissioners of 
loans. 

In order to carry into effect the new law of Indiana, Mr. Charles Butler 
of New York, and Mr. James H. Blake of Indiana, were deputed a com- 
mittee to visit London, with a view to have personal consultation upon the 
subject with some of the foreign bondholders. It is believed that they have 
succeeded in convincing the English bondholders that the state has the dis- 
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position to pay its arrearages, but cannot accomplish it now; and that they 
have also ascertained that the foreign holders are not in most cases, such 
wealthy persons as have been hitherto represented. We now republish the 
correspondence between Mr. Butler and some of the prominent London 
bondholders. 

The active part taken by influential citizens in Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, to induce a more healthy feeling among the people, and to bring 
about legislative action upon the subject of the resumption of state debts, is 
one of the best indications of the times. It is indicative of the approach of 
the true Hamillonian system of public policy. There are no better principles of 
public action, in reference to state credit, than those of Washington’s first 
secretary of the treasury, Alexander Hamilton: and if his sentiments were 
embodied by our state legislatures we would not live to see repudiation and 
suspension countenanced in any part of the union. 

The recent law of Indiana will require some modifications, for it pre- 
supposes joint assent on the part of all the bondholders. This concurrence 
cannot be accomplished. Large portions of the bonds are held under public 
and private trusts, by persons and corporations who cannot make any change 
in the securities without involving themselves, 

For instance $600,000 are held by Rothschilds in Paris, and by Hope in 
Holland, as part of the collateral security for the loans raised by the United 
States Bank—which loans amount to $10,000,000 altogether. With this 
$600,000, neither Rothschilds nor Hope can interfere. The stock is not 
theirs, and a change would be at their own risk;—to be accepted or refused 
hereafter as the owners may see fit. The actual owners at this time being, 
very probably, quite ignorant that they are interested in Indiana bonds, and 
knowing merely that they hold the debentures of the bankrupt bank; and 
that, through bankers, they receive a modicum of interest, accruing from 
the Pennsylvania stock, which also forms a part of the security. 

The proposal of Indiana would not probably have been even entertained, 
unless their agents had gone to London in person, to give effect to the ne- 
cessary explanations. Each bondholder had his own views of the matter, 
all such views being founded in greater or less ignorance of the actual con- 
dition of.the resources of the state. 

The following are the documents in regard to the Indiana bonds: 

London, 10th September, 1846. 


We beg to submit a copy of Mr. Butler’s communication, with an accom- 
panying statement, dated the 10th September, instant, addressed to us, and 
to be informed whether, as the proposal of the 20th ult. cannot be carried 
out, for the reason stated, you are willing to become parties to a subscrip- 
tion for $800,000, upon the principal laid down by Mr. Butler, pro rata, with 
other subscribers, upon the bonds we understand you to hold, viz. 

Dollar Bonds, ‘ . ; ‘ ; , ‘ . 8 
Sterling Bonds, . , . ‘ , , , «ail 

And also to change these bonds into certificates in the manner proposed in 
Mr. Butler’s letter. You will likewise be pleased to say whether you will 
be ready to pay a deposit of 5 per cent. at the time proposed. 
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The favor of your reply is requested at your earliest convenience, not later 
than the 30th of September, in order that the necessary instructions may be 
given to Mr. Butler by the steamer of the 4th October, in conformity with 
the accompanying statement, provided adequate subscriptions be obtained. 

We are, your obedient servants, 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons; Palmer, Mackillop, Dent & Co.; Baring, 
Brothers & Co.; F. Huth & Co.; Morrison, Sons & Co.; Magniac, Jar- 
dine & Co. 


—_——® 


London, September 10, 1846. 


Gentitemen—As you have not been able to obtain access to an adequate 
number of the holders of Indiana bonds so as to obtain their consent to the 
act of the legislature in January last for the adjustment of the state debt, 
and as upon consideration it will appear quite certain that the object of the 
state to complete the canal to the Ohio river may be effected by a cash sub- 
scription of $500,000, provided the revenues of the canal and a portion of the 
proceeds of the canal lands, including the outstanding contracts, be also ap- 

lied to the completion of the work. I therefore beg leave to suggest that if 
ndholders in Europe, holding not less than four millions of dollars, will 
accept the act of the legislature upon the principle contained in it, and sub- 
scribe 20 per cent. on said amount, payable by instalments in four years, or 
a proportionably reduced subscription in case the amount exceeds four mil- 
lions, [ am inclined to believe that the legislature would assent to it. I feel 
satisfied that the legislature and people of the state generally will continue 
to be desirous to have this debt adjusted on the terms proposed, and as this 
arrangement would not conflict with the principle of the bill, but on the con- 
trar carrying it out as far as now practicable, I cannot but believe that 
the legislature, duly appreciating also the willingness of a portion of the 
bondholders to step forward, even without the present co-operation of the re- 
mainder, would regard such a proposal in a very favorable light. 

It would be indispensable, however, that I should be enabled to assure 
the legislature that a subscription to this extent is actually made, and that 
the amount will be forthcoming immediately after the act should be modi- 
fied as already suggested. 

I annex a statement showing how the arrangement would work upon this 
basis. I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES BUTLER. 

To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons; Baring, Brothers & Co.; Palmer, 
Mackillop, Dent & Co.; Magniac, Jardine & Co.; F. Huth & Co.; Morri- 
son, Sons & Co. 


STATEMENT. 
London, September 10, 1846. 


Property proposed to be assigned to trustees by the legislature for complet- 
ing the canal to the Ohio river, estimated as under, viz. 
Value of lands denoted by congress, adjoining and in the vicin- 

ity of the canal, for the specific purpose of finishing the 

work—sold and unsold—about one millionof acres, . . . $2,400,000 


Present and accruing tolls of the finished part of the canal dur- 


ing the next four years, 600,000 


$3,000,000 
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N. B.—174 miles are now in action and complete, 200 ditto unfinished, 
on which $1,300,000 have been already expended by the state. 

A contract is offered to finish the canal for the sum of $2,010,000. 

To aid the furnishing of cash funds upon the above property, it is pro- 

sed to raise from bondholders, by pro rata subscriptions, the sum of 
$600,000, payable by instalments in four years, the interest upon which at6 
per cent. per annum will be paid half ane | in New York from the tolls of 
the canal now receivable, and the principal of this advance will be repaid 
as the lands may be sold and the money received. 

It is understood, in the event of the subscription being obtained, that all 
existing bonds will be required to be exchanged for certificates as stated in 
the circular of 20th August, and the interest will be paid by the state upon 
the moiety of the principal chargeable on taxation from the Ist January, 
1847, and to the extent of the interest so received the cash advance by the 
subscribers will be reduced. 

The pro rata subscription will be further reduced by any amount of bonds 
upon which subscriptions may be agreed to be made before the 30th day of 
September, 1846, exceeding four millions. 

And, further, by the receipts from any lands sold during the ensuing four 
years exceeding the amount required for completing the canal, estimated at 
about $500,000, which from the low prices fixed by the state for the sale of 
lands in the vicinity of the line of the canal may be considered as the work 
proceeds. 

Upon the foregoing data of assuming the present revenue of the canal to 
average $150,000 per annum for four years, and that nothing be received 
from the sale of lands beyond $5,000, (which amount the contractors for 
finishing the canal are to accept in part panone of their contract,) the fol- 
lowing may be stated as the amount of the actual cash advance varying 
upon an amount of bonds subscribed for from four millions to eight mil- 
lions, viz. 

Percent. Receiptsfrom Actual cash Percent. 
taxation. advanced. 
If 4,000,000 the advance 20 $800,000 $320,000 $480,000 or 12 
If 5,000,000 would be 15 750,000 400,000 350,000 or 7 
If 6,000,000 . do 13 780,000 480,000 300,000 or 5 
If7,000,000 do 11 770,000 560,000 210,000 or 3 
If 8,000,000 do 10 800,000 610,000 160,000 or 2 


The amount of bonds outstanding is a trifle above $11,000,000, and all 
bondholders have the opportunity of becoming parties to this reduced sub- 


scription. ¢ 
It will be requested of the legislature that in conformity with the principle 


laid down in the present act, the subscribers to the advance shall have a 
priority of payment from the canal funds over non-subscribers as to the 
principal of their bonds as well as to the interest, which latter is already 


conceded by the state. 
CHARLES BUTLER. 


Nore.—Since the above was communicated, we have advices from London under date 
October 3, which assure us that the loan of $800,000 for the state of Indiana has been 
raised. Holders of her stock to the amount of four millions of dollars have signified their 
assent to the division of the state stocks into canal debt and state debt—and have also en- 
gaged to fund twenty per cent. on the amount of their bonds; this being the sum required 
to create the new loan, with which to prosecute to completion the great canal of the 
state.—Editor B. M. 

34 
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PUBLIC CREDIT. 


“Many poor, and many rich, have testified its popular omnipotence.” 


If the maintenance of public credit then, be so truly important, the next in- 
quiry which suggests itself, is, by what means is it to be effected? The ready an- 
swer to which question is, by good faith; by a punctual performance of contracts. 
States, like individuals, who observe their engagements, are respected and trusted ; 
while the reverse is the fate of those who pursue an opposite conduct. * * * 

Credit, public and private, is of the greatest consequence to every country. Of 
this, it might be emphatically called the invigorating principle. * * * 

Those who are most commonly creditors of a nation, are, generally speaking, en- 
lightened men ; and there are signal examples to warrant a conclusion, that when a 
candid and fair appeal is made to them, they will understand their true interest too 
well to refuse their concurrence in such modifications of their claims as any real 
necessity may demand, ” Lg ad . 

Credit is an entire thing. Every part of it has the nicest sympathy with every 
other part; wound one limb, and the whole tree shrinks and decays. * * * 

It is wisdom in every case, to cherish whatever is useful and guard against its abuse. 
It will be the truest policy of the United States to give all possible energy to public 
credit, by a firm adherence to its strictest maxims.— Hamilton, 


We have the pleasure of republishing, for the benefit of our readers at a 
distance, the letter of Mr. J. J. Speed of Baltimore, addressed to a landholder 
of Maryland, on the subject of repudiation. The letter is couched in lan- 
guage which requires no comment from us to give it full force and appli- 
cation. It might as well have been addressed ‘‘to the people at large of the 
suspended states,” and its appropriateness would have been, and may now 
be, felt by all who peruse it. 

Pennsylvania has arisen in her strength from the stupor which had, fora 
short period, overcome her energies; and although encumbered with a pub- 
lic debt of forty millions of dollars, and subject to an annuaf outlay of two 
millions for interest, and of a million and a half for incidental expenses, yet 
she is fully awake to the importance of prompt action within herself. With 
New York on one side and Virginia on another, and Ohio on her western 
borders, all faithfully and strictly paying their liabilities, and with New Jer- 
sey on the eastern extremity, free from public debt, Pennsylvania may well 
see the utter necessity of standing erect among the bond paying states of the 
Union. 

Pennsylvania cannot repudiate the powerful language of Hamilton, which 
was so forcibly promulgated for the first time within her own borders, in 
his eloquent appeals upon the subject of Srare Crepir. Nor can the 
American people too frequently recur to those well established principles of 
finance which emanated from the first secretary of the treasury of the United 
States. 

There is but one state in the Union, upon its Atlantic borders, which now 
submits to a protest—that state is Maryland, the home of a Howard, a Pink- 
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ney, and a Wirt. These eminent men had gone to rest before the glory of 
their state had become tarnished ; before repudiation dared to raise its das- 
tard head within her limits. 

Let us hope that Maryland, with such statesmen for her own, and with 
the cotemporary example of New York, and the “old dominion,” will now 
confess judgment to her creditors, and make the amende honorable. The re- 
sources of Maryland, for the year 1846, according to the committee of ways 
and means, will be equivalent to $ 927,456 


While her liabilities for the year amount, viz. 

Interest on public debt of the state, $651,821 

Ordinary expenses of the state government, 198,653-——850,474 
Showing a clear surplus of $ 7,982. 


Pennsylvania on the other hand, is compelled to raise, during the present 
year, $ 3,500,000, quadruple the expenses of Maryland. Then look at her 
other neighbors. Virginia has a surplus this year, of $ 191,516. New Jer- 
sey has a surplus revenue for the year, $ 95,331, and Massachusetts is loan- 
ing portions of her funds upon bond and mortgage. New York, in the new 
constitution, proposes to extinguish her public debt entirely, by an annval 
appropriation of about seventeen hundred thousand dollars; and the legis- 
lature is forbidden to create hereafter any debt or debts exceeding, in the ag- 
gregate, one million of dollars. 

Maryland may look farther west for examples of credit and economy. 
Kentucky has a public debt of $ 4,400,000. Missouri only one million: a 
debt so enormous, that her new constitution provided for its total extinguish- 
ment at an early day, as well as the abrogation of the only bank charter in 
the state. 

And at the south! We see South Carolina, with an existing debt of 
$ 3,234,000. “Up to this time, all interest and each instalment of principal 
as it became due has been punctually paid. There seems every reason to 
believe that each future instalment of this debt will be met, and the whole 
amount extinguished through the means provided and set apart by the state for 
that purpose.” (Vide Governor Aiken’s message, 1845.) This is a political 
or financial abstraction which would sound well on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. A small portion of the public debt of this state was created ds a 
contribution to the family of Thomas Jefferson: a larger portion for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the city of Charleston after its destruction in 1838: and 
further, in the obligations incurred during the revolutionary war. 

Maryland need not look further south or west for examples. These are 
amply sufficient. All that is now necessary for her to do in the premises, 
is to put her own shoulder to the wheel, and from her own resources, extri- 
cate the state from its existing dilemma. If the legislature, at its approach- 
ing session, (December,) will take the matter urgently in hand, pursue then 
a straightforward and upright course, Maryland can be restored to its for- 
mer fair position in less than six months. By funding the present arrearages 
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of interest upon her debt, and creating a six per cent. stock for the amount, 
the creditors will be better satisfied than with any other proposition yet made, 
The state is abundantly able to take care of its current liabilities, if the past 
coupons were out of the way. 

The letter of Mr. Speed, which we now place before our readers, has 
been republished in one or more of the London daily journals, with much 
commendation. We can hear with advantage, at times, what is said abroad 
of us, as a nation, and it becomes us to listen with attention to the language 
of those who may be considered as the organ of our state creditors. The 
London “Morning Post,” in reprinting one of the letters of Mr. Speed, 
makes use of the following remarks, November 3, 1845: 


**During the late long period of excitement in the railway share market, 
less attention has been paid to other things than their importance has, in 
several instances, seemed to deserve. Such has been the case with respect to 
the financial progress of the United States, which had, for the moment, been 
almost entirely lost sight of. The resumption of payment by Pennsylvania 
of the dividends on her state debt, was a measure of much interest to the 
British holders of the stock. Of scarcely inferior importance will be deemed 
a like resumption on the part of the opulent and rapidly advancing state of 
Maryland, whenever it shall occur, and the day, we have the satisfaction to 
learn, is very near at hand. The views of Mr. J. J. Speed of Baltimore, on 
the subject of the debt of Maryland and state liabilities generally, have been 
repeatedly echoed in the columns of the Morning Post. The hopes of this 
gentleman, that justice would, eventually, be done to the creditors of his 
native state, have been sanguine, even in her darkest days, and, much to 
his honor, he has labored hard to relieve her from the reproach cast upon 
her by the unfortunate act of suspension. It must be no less gratifying to 
him, therefore, than to the stockholders, to learn, at length, that his anxious 
exertions in their behalf are on the point of being crowned with success. 
The following letter, from the able pen of Mr. Speed, addressed to a land- 
holder of Baltimore county, as well as the commercial information generally 
received of late from the city of Baltimore, would appear to leave no doubt 
that payment of the state dividends of Maryland, will be resumed on an 
early occasion. we 

In this eloquent and classical appeal, the object of Mr. Speed, is evidently 
to stir up the patriotism of his countrymen, in quarters where he fears it 
may be slumbering, and to create, to the extent of his influence, which is 
great, a sounder and healthier sentiment in the minds of the American 
people, with respect to the observance of public engagements.” 

Under another date, the editor of the Morning Post alludes to this sub- 
ject in the following terms : 

«The powerful advocacy which has been afforded to the claims of the 
American state bondholders, by Mr. J.J. Speed of Baltimore, has given 


A to the name and opinions of that gentleman. The correct 
edge of the character of the people of Maryland displayed by Mr. 


at 
now 
Speed, and his uncompromising hostility to the principle of repudiation, 
have, on several occasions, been noticed in the columns of the Morning 
Post with expressions of approbation, but scarcely with the full measure of 
praise due to the individual, for it must be of great advantage to the holders 
of the bonds of Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, and other states 
which have omitted to provide for the discharge of the dividends accrued 
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upon them, to have the leading men of the leading cities remonstrating at 
every possible opportunity, and in language the most energetic that they 
command, against the breaches of engagement committed towards the pub- 
lie creditors. The whole of Mr. Speed’s appeals, show how sensitively 
alive he is to the importance of an undeviating observance of national faith 
and national contracts. He is evidently stung to the quick by the tempo- 
rary failure of his native state, in paying the interest of her debt; and there 
are in Maryland many others who fully share in the deep mortification he 
evinces. The fact is indeed as perfectly notorious in England as it is in the 
United States, and in this circumstance, is to be found the surest guarantee 
that the epithet temporary applied to the case in Maryland, is one that has 
not been unadvisedly or improperly selected. With regard to the course 
that may be taken by the states less advanced in civilization and less abound- 
ing in natural and commercial advantages, there may be some difficulty in 
speaking with confidence, but the examples of the great and enlightened 
state of Pennsylvania can hardly fail to make a strong impression upon the 
indebted, though not equally favored states, in other parts of the Union. 
Better prospects are already dawning on the former (Maryland) as well as, 
we believe, the latter; also of the states named, and it would appear that 
the most active exertions are making with a view to the early resumption 
of payment of the dividends.” 

The odium attached to the Americans as a people, by the unfortunate acts 
of suspension, has been clearly demonstrated to our citizens who have gone 
abroad, either to England or to the continent. The effects of suspension are 
clearly shown in an extract from a letter written by a prominent American 


merchant (from the state of Maryland) resident in London, viz. 


“The reverses of fortune here, caused by repudiation and non-payment of 
interest by several of the states, are therefore wide spread, and in many cases 
truly distressing. Among the members of the Oriental Club (composed of 
officers who have served in India) nearly 300 are owners of the stocks I 
have named, and many of them are in consequence reduced almost to beg- 
gary. A grandson of the founder of one of our largest and richest states, from 
affluence has been reduced to want, by his confidence in republican insti- 
tutions and investments principally in the stock of that state. I could enu- 
merate many similar cases, but will conclude with one which does great 
honor to the feelings of the senior partner of one of the first commercial houses 
here—a gentleman of high character as a man, and almost senior merchant 
of London. Since 1837, his house has made large investments in American 
stocks for friends and correspondents, and until lately had the most implicit 
confidence in their safety. Among those that invested was a widow of 
small income, who, by his recommendation, sold 3 per cent. consols and 
bought $6,000 of 6 per cent. Illinois bonds at 80. In less than a year this 
state was unable to pay her interest, and the lady was deprived of her prin- 
cipal means of support. The gentleman, however, with praiseworthy liber- 
ality, took the bonds and placed in her possession the original amount of con- 
sols, thereby losing himself about £800. He did not do this because he 
thought he was legally or morally bound, as he acted from the purest mo- 
tives, but after the downfall of American credit he felt that he ought not to 
have recommended the change. I would not have mentioned these facts 
but to show the unpleasant situation in which all the great, houses here are 
placed by having introduced and recommended American securities. They 
feel that they have lost caste with the public and all the pride and satisfaction 
which heretofore attended their business has vanished in consequence of 
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constant applications by their friends (who invested through their instrumen- 
tality) to know when defaulting states will pay dividends—whether their bonds 
will be repudiated, &c. At the time these state stocks were brought forward, 
they were thought most safe—quite as much so as those of the general 
government at this period—and were recommended to the public accord- 


ingly.” 

The state stocks held in Europe, were originally purchased at high rates ; 
such was the rage for many years for any stocks professing to pay six per 
cent. interest. The American stocks sent to Europe for sale, were there- 
fore seized upon with avidity and with perfect confidence. 

The Maryland loan of three millions, six per cents., was contracted for in 
1836 at a fraction beyond sixteen per cent. premium, thus realising to the 
state a very handsome surplus. This stock now forms a part of that for 
which the state is now under protest. 

The state owns the following amount of productive stocks : 

Bank stock, . a i aia Td $510,966 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road, 2 yt pl ge Aine gi, tae age 1,050,000 
Bonds of the Susquehanna and tide water canal, . . . 1,192,500 
Bonds of the Dalumore and Susquehanna rail road, . . 1,584,045 


TOs «ss se « « QT Ri 


The unproductive stock held by the state is that of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, the bonds of which it holds to the amount of . . $7,163,724 
On which the arrears of interestare . . . 1...) . ~~ = 2,159,444 


Tol, sk o's RRS 


These facts will demonstrate that Maryland can, if she pleases, resume on 
or before July 1, 1847; and let it not be any longer said that she stands alone 
on the borders of the Atlantic, 


«Instead of freedom’s honest pride,—the spirit of a slave.” 


Now that the ability of the state is shown, let not the private interest of a 
few, who would pay their debts at seyenty cents on the dollar, deter her from re- 
suming her former position as a bond payer and as an upright member of the 
Union. 


‘*What should he barter for his freedom? some petty gain of gold ? 
And do they gain? they gain but loss ; a little cash, with scorn.” 


The resources of Maryland are very large—her exports of breadstuffs and 
tobacco are becoming more extensive every year. The crops for 1845 were 
estimated as follows: 

Wheat. Oats. Rye. Corn. Tobacco. 
Bushels, 4,884,000 1,691,000 944,000 3,723,000 17,920 hhds. 
Sinking Fund.—This fund amounted on Ist Dec., 1845, to $1,411,911, 
having been increased the preceding year $135,000, and the treasurer of 
the state informs us that it has undergone no material change since. 
Property Assessments.—T he assessed value of property in the several counties 
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of the state was in 1845, $177,189,600, and the value for the present year 
will be about $200,000,000. 
Interest.—Of the annual interest payable by the state on its debt, $344,250, 
are payable at the loan office in Baltimore, and $311,172 in London. 
Let not Maryland postpone the day of recompense. Let her not throw 
the burdens of to-day into the lap of to-morrow. 
“Wouldst thou be bold against the past, and all its evil memories, 
Wouldst thou be safe amid the present, its dangers and temptations, 
Wouldst thou be hopeful of the future, vague Gong it be and endless ? 
Haste thee, repent, believe, obey ! 8 
Zealously go forward with integrity, and God will bless thy faith ;} 
Blow the trumpet, spread the wing, fling thy scroll upon the sky.” 


PUBLIC DEBT OF MARYLAND. 


Bautmmore, 12th October, 1846. 


To rue Epiror or tHe Bankers’ MaGazineE: 


tecent developments have satisfied me, very firmly, that the senti- 
ments of my letters, heretofore published on this subject, were the sentiments 
of the great masses of my fellow citizens; that those sentiments, from the 
culture which they naturally received in honest breasts, have ripened into a 
fixed and universal purpose to lift up and re-establish the state’s honor, and 
to restore the public faith. 

The two last general elections have brought us hearty and resolute ex- 
pressions of this determination from every county in the state ; and, I affirm, 
that there is not now left an election district in Maryland, where an advo- 
cate of repudiation could get a dozen intelligent votes for the smallest office 
in the giftof the people. In our own good city of Baltimore, I am proud 
to state, we have a tax paying community of unexampled rectitude. In 
its darkest precincts, in its obscurest suburb, no repudiator or tenet of re- 
pudiation can be found. Yet here the loads of taxation are doubled and 
trebled upon us. The great public works we are constructing, the charter 
levies, the demands for the public exchequer present an accumulation of 
burthens; yet the tax-gatherer is met with cheerfulness, and if his demands 
diminish the dishes upon our tables, deprive us of the luxuries and even of 
some of the comforts of life, he is, nevertheless, met with cheerfulness; he 
is regarded not as a foe, but as a minister to our honor. I do not mean, by 
all this, to say that our burthens are so heavy that we cannot long endure 
them; quite the contrary—tor while they are something heavier than those 
of New York and Massachusetts, they are exceeded by those of Pennsylva- 
nia, and are three-fold lighter than those of Ohio. The truth is, our people 
have been spoiled, heretofore, by an entire exemption from taxation. They 
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were unaccustomed to it until our present troubles. The state, possessing a 
large fund in the stocks of the banks—the proceeds of extensive confiscations 
of real property, made immediately after the revolution—derived such a reve- 
nue from it,as, when added to the yield of a slight system of indirect taxation, 
supported the government. And so their minds have not been enured to these 
things. They have been enjoying the blessings and protection of govern- 
ment, without themselves supporting it; and this, I sincerely think, has 
been anything but an advantage to them. In the first place, they would 
have weighed the expenses of government better had they themselves sup- 
ported it; and, above all, they would have been less likely to have con- 
tracted this large debt, if it had been palpable to them, from the teachings 
of experience, that they would have to redeem it by their own labor and toil. 
The monitor is, however, now amongst them, and they will not, soon, 
forget his salutary instructions. I proceed to the second branch of the in- 
quiry. In my judgment, the legislature have erred in not ordering a resump- 
tion of payment before this; but to them have we delegated this trust, and 
it is our duty to defer to their views of prudence. No division has been 
among them upon the main question of ultimate payment; they have dif- 
fered, only, as to the time for permanent resumption. The revenue laws 
have been multiplied and strengthened at each succeeding session ; deeds, 
devises, notes, bonds, inheritances, lands, chattels, incomes, salaries, trusts, 
official commissions—have all been taxed, by the most searching provisions 
of law; the treasury has been replenished, the sinking fund is most pros- 
perous, and I hazard the opinion that the next session of the legislature 
will not pass without a positive, bona fide and permanent resumption of the 
payment of the interest of our debt. The public mind will tolerate no fur- 
ther delay. About the early removal of the principal of the debt, by the 
growth of the sinking fund, the public need have no apprehension. It now 
amounts to more than one-sixth of the whole debt, and will soon absorh it 
when the accumulation of interest is checked. It is my opinion, that all 
propositions to fund the back interest in stocks of less than six per cent. are 
fraudulent. At any rate, no back interest can be funded, with even a show 
of justice, at a less rate than the stock bore from which it proceeded. 

We cannot, with honesty, withhold another’s money, against his will, 
and then dictate to him a less rate of intefest than the general laws of the 
state allow. To do this, I hold, would be to mar entirely the reputation of 
complying with our faith. It would be compounding our honor in the 
same degree that individual character would be lost by dictating partial pay- 
ments to personal creditors, when we had enough to pay all. No, go; when 
we pay, let us pay all; let not the credit of the act be diminished by any 
compounding or trafficking settlements. Such compromises can only be 
honorable where there is an absolute deficiency of means to pay a whole 
debt. Yours, very respectfully, 

J. J. SPEED. 
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SAVINGS’ BANKS. 
On THe Ortatn ‘Ann Proeress or Savines’ Banks. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Ir is probable, that during the last and present centuries, there have been 
more public writers whose works have directly tended to attract general at- 
tention to the means of ameliorating the condition of the poor than during 
any previous centuries. No arrangement, however, next to providing em- 
ployment for the poorer classes, and by it the means of present subsistence, 
was so important as that of affording them the opportunity of husbanding 
their resources, to form a provision against declining age and future neces- 
sities. Such an arrangement, at first only partially effected by the institu- 
tion of the friendly societies, would, it was expected by the founders of de- 
posit banks for the safe custody and increase of small savings belonging to 
the industrious classes, have been completed through the medium of those 
institutions ; but, although large sums hese been, from time to time, accu- 
mulated in them, the proportion belonging to the poorer classes has, it is 
feared, formed but a very small item. Among the principal advocates for 
the foundation and extension of Savings Banks, as displayed in their vari- 
ous works on the subject, may be named Rose and Colquhoun in England ; 
Bernoulli and De Candolle in Switzerland; Krause and Malchus in Ger- 
many; and Delessert and Prevost in France—the last is the present zealous 
and talented comptroller of the Paris Savings’ Bank, consisting, at the pres- 
ent time, of a central office and sixteen branches. 

It has heen stated by a German writer on the subject of savings’ banks, 
that the first savings’ bank in Europe, of which there is now any public re- 
cord, was established at Berne, in Switzerland, in 1787; that about the 
same time another was established at Geneva ; and that in the year 1792 a 
third was established at Basle. From that period, the number of savings 
banks in Switzerland has gone on gradually increasing. As regards Eng- 
land, it appears certain, although there has been some controversy on the 
subject, that the first institution here, approximating in its character to the 
existing savings’ banks, though on private, not national security, was estab- 
lished in the year 1798, at eet ang in the neighborhood of London. 
Subsequently, several similar institutions were founded, viz. at Wendover 
in 1799; at West Calder, and at Ruthwell, in Scotland, in 1807 and 1810; 
at Bath in 1808; at Edinburgh in 1813; and at London, and other places, 
in 1816. The dates of the first acts of parliament, by which the govern- 
ment undertook at the public expense, and on national security, the support 
of savings’ banks, are the 11th and 12th of July, 1817; and within a few 
months after that period, there were about one hundred savings’ banks in 


England. This number has gone on se gpg began eee and on the 20th 
of November, 1842, the date up to which the — parliamen Tre- 
turn on the subject was made up, it amounted to in the united kingdom. 

It was not until the year 1818 that France imitated the example of Swit- 
zerland and England, in the establishment of savings’ banks, the first insti- 
tution of the sort in that country being opened in Paris, on the 15th of No- 
vember, in that year. 

Others were very soon afterwards established in the different provinces ; 
and the total number of them on the 31st December, 1844, was 332, exclu- 
sive of the Paris Savings’ Bank and its branches. In addition to Switzerland, 
England and France, savings’ banks for the poorer clases have been estab- 
lished, ae the last few years, in almost all the other countries in Europe. 
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Savinecs’ Banxs 1n SwITZERLAND. 


As Switzerland may be considered the parent country of savings’ banks, 
some information on the subject of those institutions there, and of the use 
made of them by the laboring population, extracted from Dr. Bowring’s 
report on the commerce and manufactures of Switzerland, addressed to the 
lords of the committee of privy council for trade, and dated the 30th of 
April, 1836, may be interesting, although not brought down toa very recent 
period. 

In the canton of Appenzell, savings’ banks are established in almost every 
parish, but the working classes seldom deposit in them any of their earnings, 

referring to buy with them houses, land, furniture, or such like property. 
fn the canton of JVeufchatel, the ambition of a workman is to invest the 
fruits of his economy in the acquisition of land, and, until he has the means 
of so doing, he has the advantage of a savings’ bank, which is administered 
gratuitously at Neufchatel, and the directors of which lend the money at 4 
per cent. on landed or other undoubted security, paying the depositors inter- 
est at the rate of 33 per cent. Out of a population of about 56,000 persons, 
there were 3,084 depositors in the Neulchatel Savings’ Bank in 1834. 

In the canton of Basle, a savings bank had been established several years ; 
in 1834, its capital amounted to 353,900 frances. No individual is allowed 
to put in more than 60 fran¢s per annum, and the interest is three per cent. 
per annum. There are also other establishments in the same canton, under 
the inspection of the municipal authorities, for the safe employment of very 
small sums. 

The Geneva Savings’ Bank owed its establishment to a councillor of state, 
M. Tronochin, who devoted a sum of 160,000 florins, and the interest there- 
on at four per cent. for sixteen years, to guarantee the security of the depos- 
itors? money. Among the fundamental articles, dated 5th August, 1516, of 
the Geneva Savings’ Bank, one was, that the object should be to receive 
deposits of small sums only from workmen, artisans, servants, and others of 
the poorer classes. Another was, that deposits should remain for one year, 
and that three months’ notice should be given of withdrawal; and a third 
was, that no individual should be allowed to deposit more than 500 florins 
annually, nor become a creditor for more than 2,500 florins. On the 20th 
June and 13th November, 1822, the council of state made additional regu- 
lations, and among them was one, that, considering the necessity of confin- 
ing the institution exclusively to the poorer classes, the managers should be 
specially required to guard against individuals availing themselves of the 
bank, who are not of the class for whose benefit it was instituted. 

The assets of the bank are placed in mortgages on property in the canton, 
and in commercia! bills, having a sufficient number of satisfactory endorse- 
ments. 

The committee of the bank were engaged, at the time when Dr. Bowring 
prepared his report, in providing a method of enabling the creditors to the 
amount of 2,500 florins, to invest their capitals in satisfactory securities, so 
that they might commence fresh savings. 

‘The amount due by the bank on the 3lst December, 1835, to 7,279 de- 
positors, was 5,156,171 florins ; and the value of its assets on the same day 
was 5,577,765 florins. 

After the example of the council pf state of Geneva, and the managers of 
the savings’ bank there, the propriety of making some precise and general 
regulations as to the classes of persons to be admitted as depositors in our 
own savings’ banks, and as to the disposal of their deposits when they ob- 
tain, with interest, the maximum amount allowed, might, aud it is hoped, 
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will come under the consideration of the government during the present re- 
cess. Had the small section of paid officers of savings’ banks directed their 
attention to these and similar points at their numerous meetings held in 
London at the St. Martin’s Place Bank in May, June, and July last year, 
and assisted the chancellor of the exchequer with their suggestions on the 
subject, they would have done more to promote the real benefit of the legiti- 
mate depositors, on whose sole behalf their agitation was pretended to be 
carried on, and would have displayed a less interested feeling, than by con- 
cocting and propagating mischievous statements—some of them unfounded, 
attacking the government and national debt commissioners, principally on 
the ground of mismanagement of the savings’ banks funds, and other trans- 
actions connected with them ; proceedings and conduct which Mr. Goul- 
burn very properly regarded as an impertinent interference on their part; as 
public servants in the receipt of public money, with circumstances, which, 
as truly stated by him in the house of commons, when the savings’ bank 
bill was considered in committee, they had no business to meddle with, and 
which had nothing whatever to do with the principle of the measure he, as 
the financial agent of the public, had thought proper to introduce. 


Savines’ Bangs 1n France. 


At a general meeting of the directors of savings’ banks, recently held un- 
der the presidency of M. Menjamin Delessert, the report of the operations 
during the year 1844 was read. From this it appeared that the amount of 
the sums paid in during the year, was 46,940,000f., and the reimbursements 
39,674,000f., leaving a balance of 7,275,000f., which, added to the balance 
in hand at the end of 1843, makes the total deposit in hand 112,061,000f., 
due to 173,000 depositors on the 31st December last. There were 35,750 
new depositors during 1844. The average of the sums paid in by the new de- 
positors was 174f.; that of all the sums paid in, 140f. that of the reimburse- 
ments, 433f.; and that of the 173,000 balances of books, 646f. The bank 
has established a new branch at Batignolles, making a total of sixteen 
branches. The books given to 1,762 children by the Duke of Orleans, 
amounting originally to 40,000f., now amount to 180,000f., from additional 
payments made by the parties; a proof of the beneficial results of the boun- 
ty of the deeply regretted prince. The bank has purchased the house, No. 
12, in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, which has made this fine establish- 
ment complete. The president stated the payments made into the central 
bank by all the departmental savings’ banks during 1844. The sums due 
to them on December 31, amounted, comprising the Paris Bank, to 392,- 
000,000f., being 42,000,000f. more than at the end of the preceding years. 
The report contains many other details on the statistics of the new deposi- 
tors, on the provisions of the new law, and on the means of giving a great- 
er extension of the useful institutions. 


New Frencu Savines’ Bank Law. 


We respectfully invite the especial attention of the chancellor of the ex- 
ehequer ; of Mr. Hume, M. P.; of Mr. Higham, the comptroller and secre- 
tary of the national debt office ; and of Mr. Tidd Pratt, the certifying barris- 
ter of our own savings’ banks, to the following law of the 22d June, 1845, 
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relative to the savings banks in France, which we have received from Paris 
late in the month, and of which we beg to present the following translation. 
The Ist and 6th articles are deserving of particular attention. 

Article 1st —Depositors in savings’ banks, may pay from | franc to 300 
francs ( £12 sterling) weekly, but no payment shall be received on any de- 
posit account amounting to 1,500 francs (£60 ey) 

it accounts may, however, be increased to 2,000 francs (£80 ster- 


li ery h itali fi 

. the capitalisation of interest. 
ticle 2d.-—Substitutes in the land and sea forces shall be permitted to de- 
posit, in one payment, the price stipulated in the act of substitution, to what- 
ever sum it may amount. 

Seamen, borne on the registers of the maritime inscription, shall, in like 
manner, be permitted to deposit, in one payment, the amount of their pay, 
discounts, and rewards (solde, decomptes, et salaires,) at the time either of 
their embarkation or of their disembarkation, but shall not be permitted to 
exceed the maximum determined in the Ist article. 

A regulation of public administration shall decide the forms in which the 
origin of the funds permitted to be deposited in these exceptional cases shall 
be certified. 

Article 3d.— Whenever a deposit account may have reached the maxi- 
mum amount fixed in the Ist article, it shall cease to bear interest. 

The present regulation shall not, however, be applied to the deposits de- 
signated in the first paragraph of the 2d article, but they shall be excepted 
from it only during the period of the service of the substitutes. 

Article 4th—Matual benefit societies, duly authorised, shall continue to 
be permitted to deposit as much as 6,000 francs (£240 sterling,) and the 
deposit accounts of these societies may amount, by the accumulation of in- 
terest, to 8,000 francs (£320 starting.» 

If they should ex this amount, they shall be subject to the regulation 
in the first paragraph of the preceding article. 

Article 5th.—No person shall have more than one deposit account in the 
same savings’ bank, or in different savings’ banks, under pain of losing the 
interest on the total amount of the sums deposited. 

Article 6th.—Any depositor, the amount of whose deposits may be suffi- 
cient to purchase an annual income of 10 francs (une rente de dix francs) 
at least, shall be allowed to obtain, on demand, through the medium of the 
managers of the savings’ bank, and without any expense, the conversion of 
his deposits into an inscription in the great book of the public debt. 

Article—From the Ist January, 1847, sums deposited previ- 
ously to the present law, and which may exceed 2,000 francs ( £80 sterling) 
shall cease to bear interest, until they have been reduced below that maxi- 
mum amount. 


FOREIGN BANKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 
Tue Bang or France. 


In the present paper we intend to notice briefly the origin, constitution, 
privi , and general business transactions of the Bank of France: it is 
an establishment of so much importance, that we think the information we 
have collected on the subject will be found both useful and interesting to 
those who have hitherto known the Bank of France only by name. 
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We need not dwell at much length on the early history of banking in 
France, in order to render our subject intelligible; the celebrated Law en- 
deavored to procure for the French people the advantages of a sound bank- 
ing establishment, when he commenced his private bank, under the author- 
ity of letters patent, bearing date the 2nd and 20th May, 1716. The bene- 
fits expected from that bank were, indeed, in the first instance, fully realized 
and appreciated ; but they were quickly counterbalanced by blunders, and 
forgotten amidst the general wreck that ensued. See 

Sixty years afterwards, a bank of discount, established on the petition of 

, ernard, by virtue of letters patent, dated 24th March, 1776, nearly 
on the same principle as Law’s private bank, circulated bills, payable to 
bearer on demand. This establishment did great service, until a needy and 
rapacious government contrived to drain it of its already precarious resources, 
and finally caused its ruin, by involving it in its own discredit. 

With the same views, and on similar principles, were formed, under the 
directory and consulate, several private establishments, particularly the 
bank of discounts and accounts current, which was founded in 1800, when 
specie was re-appearing after the failure of assignats. This bank, at a later 
period, superseded all others, assumed the name of the Bank of France, and 
was established on the footing on which it has, with slight modifications, 
continued up to the present time, by a decree of the L1th Germinal, year |}. 

The principles on which the Bank of France was finally settled by Napo- 
leon, who may he considered as its real founder, are, that a bank should ac- 
cept none but good securities, that is, discount only such bills as are current 
among bankers and wholesale dealers, and consequently not liable to risk ; 
and limit its further dealings to the purchasing or selling of bullion, and for- 
eign gold and silver coin. He poe not allow it to be a trading concern, 
or to lend money on goods and shares, the fatal consequences of which li- 
cense, when granted to banks, were exemplified in many countries in 1838. 

Napoleon required the banking system to be conducted on the principles 
which should guide all founders of banks whose intentions towards the pub- 
lic are upright, and who are desirous of preventing catastrophes. He re- 
modelled the bank three several times, in his endeavor to make all neces- 
sary provisions, and allotted to it a capital of thirty millions of francs, of 
which he advanced a part out of the funds in the hands of the receivers gen- 
eral. This bank produced an immediate reduction of the rate of interest ; 
but, three or four years afterwards, he became aware that the competition 
of other similar establishments, which had been suffered to co-exist with it, 
was prejudicial to it, and would ultimately cause its downfall. By a de- 
cree of the 11th Germinal (May, 1802,) he suppressed its rivals, and con- 
ferred upon it the exclusive privilege of issuing notes payable to bearer. 
This proves that he had come to a right conclusion as to a fact demonstrat- 
ed by more recent experience, that two banks in close proximity, invaria- 
bly accelerate each other’s ruin. 

hus by one decree Napoleon allotted thirty millions of francs to the es- 
tablishment he had created, and called it the Bank of France ; and by another 
he removed all rivalship, and raised its capital to forty-five millions of francs. 

Lastly, in 1805, when he was at Austerlitz, he received intelligence of its 
having suspended payment. In the true spirit of a Russian despot, he can- 
celled all the contracts that had been entered into, re-established the bank a 
third time, and placed it nearly on the footing on which it now stands, 
that is, he raised its stock from forty-five, to ninety millions of francs, and 
pave ita monarchical instead of a republican form of administration. It 

been governed by deliberative committees: he appointed a governor 
and two deputy governors; and enacted that its board of management 
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should consist besides of three receivers general, as representatives of the 
treasury, fifteen regents, and twelve members of the discount committee. 

The bank is a joint stock company; the number of shares on the Ist of 
last January was 67,900, divided among 4,207 shareholders. 


Present Organization and Management. 


The Bank of France is now governed by a board of general management, 
consisting of one governor ; two deputy governors; fifteen regents; and 
three censors; the governor and deputy governors are appointed by the 
king; the regents and censors are elected at a general meeting of the share- 
holders. 

The board takes cognizance of all matters appertaining to. the bank; it is 
sub-divided into five committees that attend to various departments, viz. 

Ist. The bill committee. 

2nd. The books and portfolio committee. 

3rd. The cash committee. 

4th. The treasury and receivers general department committee. 

5th. The discount committee, the most important of all, whose business 
it is to inspect all bills presented for discount. The members of this com- 
mittee serve in rotation on the board of discount, which is appointed by the 
censors, on the recommendation of the general board, the regents who com- 
pose such committee not voting on these occasions. 

The shareholders meet yearly to hear a report of the proceedings of the 
governor and general board, and the declaration of the dividend for the cur- 


rent year. 
Regulations of the Bank. 


The principal provisos contained in the regulations are the following : 

Ist. To discount bills of exchange, and other negotiable paper having 
three months to run, stamped, and bearing at least three signatures of mer- 
cantile men, or others of undoubted credit. Papers bearing only two sig- 
natures are also discounted, if those signatures are guaranteed by the addi- 
tional security of a transfer of bank shares, dividends in the public stocks, 
shares in canals free from mortgage, or government securities. 

2d. To advance money on public securities, falling due at the end of a 
certain period. 

3d. To make advances on deposits of bullion, and of foreign gold and sil- 
ver coin, at the rate of | per cent. per annum. The term for deposits is 45 
days, which may be renewed. The discount is deducted from the advances, 
and belongs to the bank, whether or not the deposits are withdrawn before 
the expiration of the term. ‘The bank may dispose of deposits not with- 
drawn at the end of the stipulated period, unless it be renewed. No deposit 
under 10,000 francs is accepted. 

4th. To receive casual deposits of all bills and promissory notes, payable 
to bearer, or at sight; gold and silver bullion ; national and foreign gold and 
silver coin ; and diamonds, at an ad valorem rate of one-eighth per cent. for the 
keeping, during a period of six months, or under. This discount, which is 
payable in advance, is retained by the bank, whether or not the deposits are 
withdrawn before the expiration of the term agreed on. 

5th. To call in monies due to individuals or companies on negotiable 


per. 
6th. To keep a running account with individuals and companies paying 
money in, and cash drafts made payable at the bank, until the whole amount 
of deposit is drawn. The bank gives to the owners of money thus credited 
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recepisses for all sums payable, at sight. These recepisses are merely nomi- 
nal; and they are only cashed upon the party who has received them giv- 
ing an acknowledgment, which obviates all hazard, and attempts at rob- 
bery. 

Any party wishing to get bills discounted, and keep an account with the 
bank, must address a petition to the governor, accompanied with certificates 
from himself, and three persons attesting his signature, and also, that he is 
punctual in his engagements. Uncertificated bankrupts are debarred from 
getting bills discounted. The bank cannot allow any money which it has 
received in the way of current account, to be attached. Parties who, in 
giving orders upon the bank, overdraw their account, may be prohibited by 
the general board from keeping any further account with it. 

The usufruck of bank shares may be ceded, and at the same time, the ab- 
solute property in them transferred. Shares may be made untransferable 
(immobilisées) by a simple declaration of the owner, and, from that moment, 
they acquire the nature of real property, being subject to the same laws, and 
invested with the same prerogatives, according to the interpretation given to 
the law relating thereto, by the Conseil d’Etat, on the 28th of April, 1825. 
Such shares cannot be restored to their former conditions of personal prop- 
erty, except in cases provided for by the statutes respecting Majorats, en- 
acted in 1508 and 1809. Shares converted into real estate may be applied 
to the purpose of endowing Majorats. 

Bills of circulation are of the value of 500 francs. 


Privileges of the Bank. 


‘The bank possesses the exclusive privilege of issuing notes payable on de- 
mand, without being bound to any formality, its guarantee alone being 
deemed a sufficient security ; it enjoys, also, the privilege of opening branch 
banks whenever it thinks proper. 

The period for which the Bank of France was to enjoy the privileges se- 
cured to it, as was stated above, by the laws of the 11th Germinal, year 11, 
and 22d April, 1822, was extended, by a law enacted on the 26th June, 
1840, until the 3lst December, 1867. 

The chief heads of this law are as follows :— 

Ist. *“The privileges of the Bank of France are continued until the [st 
December, 1867, with the proviso that they may be limited to, or modified 
on, the 31st December, 1869, if a law to that effect should be enacted, du- 
ring either of the two sessions immediately preceding that period. 

Qd. “The capital of the Bank of France, represented by 67,900 shares, 
shall not be increased or diminished, but by virtue of a special law. 

3d. ‘‘French public securities shall be receivable as guarantees in the 
case provided for by the 12th article of the decree of January 16th, 1808. 

4th. ‘Bills shall be discounted by the bank every day, holidays excepted. 

5th. “The minister of finance shall publish quarterly, a report of the ave- 
rage amount of the transactions of the bank during the previous quarter. 

“‘He shall likewise publish half-yearly reports of its proceedings, with a 
statement of the amount of dividend declared. 

6th. “Branch banks shall be established or suppressed, only by virtue of 
a royal ordinance issued in the same form as administrative regulations, at 
the request of the general board. * 

7th. “Further modifications of the decree of May 18th, 1808, to be made 


* The number of branch banks established in the department is LI ; they are those of 
Montpellier, Saint Etienne, Besancon, St. Quentin, Rheims, Angouleme, Mulhouse, Gre- 
noble, Chateaurodon, Caen, and Vermont-Ferrand. 
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by virtue of ordinances in the same form, issued at the suggestion of the 
general board. 

8th. *‘No departmental bank to be established, but by virtue of a law. 

«Existing banks to obtain a continuance of their privileges, or modifica- 
tions of their regulations, only by virtue of law. 

9th. “From and after the publication of this law, the stamp duties charge- 
able on the bank, shall be in proportion to the amount of bills payable on 
demand, which it will have been instrumental in circulating during the pre- 


vious year. 

“From and after the Ist January, 1841, a similar rate of duty shall be 
levied on the departmental banks.” * 

In a report, delivered on the 28th of last January, by the governor to a 
general meeting of shareholders respecting the aggregate of the transactions 
of the Bank of eente and branch banks, he observes that, during the year 
1843, there had been a falling off of 134,000,000 of francs ee gg te in 
the amount of bills of exchange and promissory notes circulated. The total 
amount discounted in Paris in 1842, had been 944,000,000 of francs ( £37,- 
760,000 ;) in 1843, it was only 772,000,000 of francs (£30,880,000;) and 
there was a like gradual decrease in 1844; but during the latter months of 
the same year, there was a re-action, so that at its close, the figure was 
749,000,000 of francs ( £29,960,900,) 24,000,000 of franes (£960,000) un- 
der that of 1843. The ave time the negotiable paper had to run, had 
likewise become shorter, so that the profits of the shareholders had greatly 
diminished, as compared with the years 1842 and 1843. The dividend per 
share had fallen from 136 francs (£5 13s. 4d.,) to which it had risen in 1842, 
down to 107 francs (£4 9s. 2d.) In 1843, it rose to 122 frances (£5 Is. 8d.) 
Still the bank might be said to be in a prosperous condition. The realiza- 
tion of an interest of 107 francs on a share for which 1,000 was originally 
paid, indicates a very profitable investment. 

There would have been a greater reduction of the dividends, if the estab- 
lishment and extension of branch banks had not counterbalanced the de- 
crease-in the transactions of the Paris Bank. Their total amount of business 
in 1844 was 322,000,000 of francs ( £12,880,000,) 78,000,000 of francs 
( £3,120,000) more than in 1843. The transactions of three of them alone, 
namely, the Montpellier, Saint Etienne, and Besan Banks, amounted to 
207,000,000 of francs ( £8,280,000,) that is, to two-thirds ofthe whole. The 
net profit to the Metropolitan Bank from the branch banks, was 2,000,000 of 
francs ( £80,000,) half as much as the former netted. Such a result plainly 
proves that the Bank of France did right in establishing branches, and that 
the service which it thus rendered to commerce redounded to its own benefit. 
An important and useful lesson which, it is to be hoped, will not be lost! 
The bank possesses ample means to multiply branches, having at its com- 
mand an immense quantity of metallic currency. The amount on hand was 
greater in 1844 than at any former period. Its reserve fund in specie that 

ear averaged 256,000,000 of francs (£10,240,000,) and its maximum was 

9,000,000 of francs (£11,160,000.) So large a sum is evidently consider- 
ably more than adequate to the maintenance of a circulation of 249,000,000 
of francs of paper money. Its available stock, exclusive of the specie en- 
trusted to its care by the state and by individuals, affords a sufficient secu- 
rity for the establishment of a greater number of branches. The considera- 
tion of a national exigency should be paramount to all others, with an insti- 


* There are 9 departmental! banks ; they are those of Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes, Lyons, 
and Dalsens 


Havre, Lille, ‘Toulouse, 3 their circulation amounts to 74,000,000 


of francs (£2,960,000.) 
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tution so highly favored as to receive a yearly deposit of from 100 to 160,- 
000,000 of francs (four to six millions sterling) of the public money without 
paying any interest for its use. 

t has been argued, that the decrease in the banking transactions just re- 
ferred to, being partly attributable to an enhancement of the rate of discount, 
} ea four per cent.,) which compels commercial-men to apply elsewhere 
or accommodation, the Bank of France should follow the example of the 
Bank of Lyons, and reduce its rate of discount from four to three per cent. 
This suggestion, which appears to us to have been offered on good grounds, 
has been opposed by a censor of the bank; and, as the advocates of the 
status quo have a majority intra muros, the higher rate has been continued. 

One of the disadvantages under which the Bank of France labors, is the 
very limited circulation of its notes, which in Paris 1s only 249,000,000 of 
francs, (£9,480,000.) That of the branch banks is incomparably less in 

roportion. Altogether it amounts only to 6,500,000 of frances, ( £230,000.) 
This is most unaccountable in a country where the amount of specie is 
3,000,000,000 of franes, (£ 120,000,000.) The departmental banks circu- 
late 74,000,000 of francs, ( £2,960,000,) that is, twelve times: as much as 
the branch banks, although their discounts exceed those of the latter only 
in the proportion of 594 to 322, or of five to three. The circulation of the 
Bordeaux Bank alone, is three times as much as that of all the branch 
banks put together. 

A bank which, having 256,000,000 of francs, ( £10,240,000,) in specie 
in its coffers, circulates notes to the amount of only 249,000,000 of franes, 
(£8,460,000,) deserves not to be considered as the Bank of France, but 
merely as the local bank of Paris ;*for it scarcely adds any thing to that 
circulating capital of the country used as an instrument of exchange. As 
banks are chiefly useful in proportion as they dispense with the necessity of 
keeping a considerable part of the wealth of a country in specie, a form 
under which capital is inefficient in increasing the production of labor, in 
this respect, France is the country which may, with the most confidént ex- 
pectation, look forward to the adoption of a banking system based on right 

rinciples; for she possesses the greatest quantity of specie in proportion to 
oe commercial transactions. She has, indeed, an extraordinary superabun- 
dance of it. To say that it amounts to 1,000,000,000 of francs, (£25,000, 
000,) is to speak within compass. If the Bank of France were to issue 
100 franc notes, and, in the principal localities at least, these notes were 
accepted in payment of taxes, in the same manner as in the United King- 
dom, where notes are made legal tender, an important step would be taken 
in the right direction, by which neither credit would suffer nor the interests 
of the treasury be compromised. 

Besides the commercial interests, there are others which, in France, re- 
quire improved banking accommodation. Tillage is her chief dependence. 
The agriculturaljinterest should therefore stand highest; and its advance- 
ment ought to be one of the chief cares of her rulers. 

Jacques Laffitte, the great financier, who was no less distinguished for his 
affability, benevolence and generosity, than for the immense wealth which 
he possessed, and whose death is a just cause of regret, never ceased. to 
keep in view the agricultural interest, and endeavored to make that useful 
class of the comraunity partakers of the benefits of the credit system, to 
which he had givea a mighty impulse. To him was the French public 
indebted for the establishment, at a critical period, of a bank* with which, 
among other historical recollections, his name is honorably associated. 


* Caisse de Commune et de l’industrie agricole et manufacturiere, fondee en 1827. 
36 
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There were, even so late as 1834, only three departmental banks, inde- 
| mee of the Bank of France, privileged to issue notes payable to the 

earer. The oldest and least considerable was that of Nantes, founded in 
1818, the capital stock of which is only 1,500,000 francs, (£60,000.) That 
of Roven was established in 1819, though its capital stock is no more than 
3,000,000 francs, ( £ 120,000,) it is eminently serviceable to the manufacturing 
population in the vicinity of Rouen. The original shares of 1,000 francs, 
are now worth about 2,000 francs. A bank was also established at Bor- 
deaux in 1820, notwithstanding great opposition from some rival bankers; 
the capital stock of the establishment is from five to six millions of francs, 
( £200,000 to £240,000,) and its issue eleven millions, ( £440,000.) 

Those were the only financial establishments in France, existing inde- 
pendently of the metropolitan bank, until the establishment of Laffitte’s. To 
the very small number of such institutions in that country may be attributed 
the backward state of agriculture, the depressed condition of the majority, 
and the consequent prevalence of a system of usury of her landed proprie- 
tors, which eats up their substance. It is a melancholy fact, that in a coun- 
try so highly favored by nature, there is a scarcity of bread, meat, clothing, 
and even horses to remount, the cavalry! The agricultural interest wants 
capital, and it cannot borrow without paying an enormous rate of interest, 
which drains its resources. We could mention villages in Normandy, 
where money is lent at an interest of ten or twelve per cent. per annum, or 
one per cent. per month! yet agriculture alone supports the country, and 
can alone ensure its welfare. How has Scotland, which deserves to be 
mentioned first on account of her great political economists and excellent 
banking establishments, managed to convert the channels of her torrents 
into fruitful pastures? How does the population of North America daily 
extend its conquest over steppes and prairies? How has Holland contrived 
to change its morasses into an inhabitable, salubrious, and fertile soil? By 
industry, is the answer. But industry cannot subsist without help. It 
must be put in the way of becoming productive, and have a capital at its 
command ; which advantages are only attainable through banks and free 
trade. These are the auspicious harbingers of abundance, strength and 
greatness. 

Northern Europe has likewise set a good example. Excellent institutions 
founded in Eastern Prussia, have improved the condition of the rural pro- 
vinces of that country beyond the most sanguine expectation ; and in the 
kingdom of Poland, before it became a Russian province, government had 
established an agricultural bank, which was attended with most beneficial 
effects. 

Printed documents prove that the Bank of France has, since its origin, 
paid, communibus annis, a dividend of eight and a fraction per cent. The 
stockholders have increased their capital fivefold, and received, without in- 
termission, a half yearly income of four per cent.; and if any of them 
wished to sell out at the present moment, they would get 3,400 francs for 
what originally stood them in 1,000; that is to say, they would realise six 
times their original stock. With such a fact staring us in the face, have not 
the French people a right to demand that the bank should, in return for the 
very veluaile privileges conferred upon it in a spirit of extreme liberality, 
give the departments a share of the advantages which hitherto Paris alone 
has enjoyed? The public claims the fulfilment of the 10th article of the law 
of 1808, which requires that the metropolitan bank should open branches 
in the departments, and the complete execution of the legislature’s plan, 
whose intention was to connect the principal towns of France, in such a 
manner, that money, the precious instrument of exchange, should circulate 
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from one place to another, and such parts as were deficient in specie receive 
it from those where it was superabundant. 

Our observations are particularly aimed against the system of centraliza- 
tion, which in France has been carried to an excess, as its obvious tendency 
is to paralyse trade. In consequence of this system, provincial dealers ex- 
perience the utmost difficulty in giving in exchange for merchandise the 
only circulating medium that is at present not liable to depreciation ; that is 
to say, bills on Paris. For instance, if goods are sent from Brest, Toulon, 
or Quimper, as it is expected they will be paid for in local paper, sellers 
enhance their prices. If, on the other hand, buyers agree to give Paris 
paper, sellers are obliged to reduce their profits and sell dearer; for in those 
towns Paris paper bears a premium of one per cent. Why? Because they 
are constantly receiving specie, and have no credits in Paris. Therefore it 
is quite fair to require that the Bank of France, as it is called, should become 
in reality what its name implies, and not continue merely a Parisian bank. 

In its present state of organization it has reached its maximum. It is 
indeed in a state of plethora. Its capital stock is only 67,000,000 of francs, 

£2,640,000 ;) but it need not be increased, for the paper investments are 
limited. [ts issue is 212,000,000 of francs, (£8,450,000, ) and the directors 
are aware that, under present circumstances, to issue mure would be un- 
availing, and that there has been a run whenever the issue has exceeded an 
amount varying from 200,000,000 to 220,000,000 of frances, (£8,000,000 to 
£8,800,000.) 

The Bank of France acts after the fashion of a purse proud capitalist. It 
always, or almost always, receives, but never pays away negotiable bills to 
be discounted. When it holds any, it keeps them till they become due. If 
it would part with them, and allow three and even two per cent. discount, 
(the usual rate at Nantes, Lyons and Marseilles,) a premium would accrue 
upon them. ‘The bank would not thereby incur any greater risk of a run; 
for any negotiable bill having been accepted by the bank would, from that 
circumstance alone, be considered safe, and become current without any 
further signature. By acting in this manner, the bank would do no more 
than what is done by the royal treasury. By following such an example, 
it would not derogate from its dignity. Let it try the course we suggest at 
Paris and in the departments, and we shall see what an impulse will be 
given to commercial dealings. 

We might suggest other measures by which the bank would materially 
extend its business, without violating any pledge or incurring new respon- 
sibilities. Why not, as we said before, make bank notes a legal tender for 
the payment of taxes? That which circumstances did not allow in 1806, 
may be feasible in 1845, Might not bank notes under 500 francs, say of 
250, 200 and 100 franes, be brought into circulation by way of supplying 
the deficiency of gold? Why restrict to the capitalists and bankers of the 
capital the important benefits to be derived from such an institution? Why 
should not the bank pay annuities and dividends on public stock in the 
provinces, and the current expenditure for the navy, harbors and arsenals? 
Thus would the transporting of specie, which is so very inconvenient to the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes, the high rate of insurance on metals 
consigned by public conveyance, and the expense of negotiation, be econo- 
mised. 

The Bank of France has been in existence forty-five years. During that 
long period, what use has it made of its valuable privileges? What has 
been the practical result of its pelicy ? What inference may be drawn from 
its past to its future course? ‘These are subjects for consideration which 
we may, perhaps, discuss in a future article. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EXCHANGE. P 


By J. R. McCuttocn, Esq., author of the “Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation.” 


1. Par of Exchange.—The par of the currency of any two countries 
means, among merchants, the equivalency of a certain amount of the cur- 
rency of the one in the currency of the other, supposing the currencies of both 
to be of the precise weight and purity fixed by their respective mints. Thus, 
according to the mint regulations of Great Britain and France, 11. sterling is 
equal to 25 fr. 20 cent., which is said to be the par between London and 
Paris. And the exchange between the two countries is said to be at par 
when bills are negotiated on this footing ; that is, for example, when a bill 
for 100/. drawn in London is worth 2,520 fr. in Paris, and conversely. When 
il. in London buys a bill on Paris for more than 25 tr. 20 cent., the exchange 
is said to be in favor of London and against Paris; and when, on the other 
hand, Jl. in London will not buy a bill on Paris for 25 fr. 20 cent., the ex- 
change is against London and in favor of Paris —(See Tabie of the par of 
exchange at the end of this article.) 

Il. Circumstances which determine the course of Exchange.—The exchange 
is affected, or made to diverge from par, by two classes of circumstances : 
Jirst, by any discrepancy between the actual weight or fineness of the coins, 
or of the bullion for which the substitutes used in their place will exchange, 
and their weight or fineness as fixed by the mint regulations ; and secondly, 
by any sudden increase or diminution of the bills drawn in one country upon 
apother. 

1. It is but seldom that the coins of any country correspond exactly with 
their mint standard ; and when they diverge from it, an allowance corres- 
ponding to the difference between the actual value of the coins, and their 
mint value, must be made in determining the real par. Thus, if, while the 
coins of Great Britain corresponded with the mint standard in weight and 
purity, those of France were either 10 per cent. worse or debased below the 
standard of her mint, the exchange, itis obvious, would be at real par when 
it was nominally 10 per cent. against Paris,or when a bill payable in London 
for 1001. was worth in Paris 2,772 fr. insieac of 2,520 fr. In estimating the 
real course of exchange between any two or more places, it is always ne- 
cessary to attend carefully to this circumstance ; that is, to examine whether 
their currencies be all of the standard weight ,and purity, and if not, how 
much they differ from it. When the coins circulating in a country are either 
so worn or rubbed as to have sunk considerably below their mint standard, 
or when paper money is depreciated from excess or want of credit, the ex- 
change is at real par only when it is against such country to the extent to 
which its coins are worn or its paper depreciated. When this circumstance 
is taken into account, it will be found that the exchange during the latter 
years of the war, though apparently very much against this country, was 
really in our favor. The depression was nominal only ; being occasioned hy 
the great depreciation of the paper currency in which bills were paid. 

2. Variations in the actual course of exchange, or in the price of bills aris- 
ing from circumstances affecting the currency of either of two countries trad- 
ing together, are nominal only ; such as are real, grow out of circumstances 

ecting their trade. 

When two countries trade together, and each buys of the other commodi- 
ties of precisely the same value, their debts and credits will be equal, and, of 
course, the real exchange will be at par. The bills drawn by the one will 
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be exactly equivalent to those drawn by the other, and their respective 
claims will be adjusted without requiring the transfer of bullion or any other 
valuable produce. But it very rarely happens that the debts reciprocally 
due by any two countries are equal. There is almost always a balance 
owing on the one side or the other; and this balance must affect the ex- 
change. If the debts due by London to Paris exceeded those due by Paris to 
London, the competition in the London market for bills on Paris would, be- 
cause of the comparatively great amount of payments our merchants had to 
make in Paris, be greater than the competition in Paris for billson London ; 
and, consequently, the real exchange would be in favor of Paris and against 
London. 

The cost of conveying bullion from one country to another forms the limit 
within which the rise and fall of the real exchange between them must be 
confined. If one per cent. sufficed to cover the expense and risk attending 
the transmission of money from London to Paris, it would be indifferent to a 
Loadon merchant whether he paid one per cent. premium for a bill of ex- 
change on Paris, or remitted money direct to that city. If the premium were 
less than one per cent., it would clearly be his interest to make his payments 
by bills in preference to remittances: and thatit could not exceed one per 
cent. is obvious ; for every one would prefer remitting money, to buying a 
bill at a greater premium than sufficed to cover the expense of a money re- 
mittance. If, owing to the breaking out of hostilities between the two coun- 
tries, or to any other cause, the cost of remitting money from London to 
Paris were increased, the fluctuations of the real exchange between them 
might also be increased. For the limits within which such fluctuations may 
range, correspond in all cases with the cost of making remittances in cash. 

Fluctuations in the nominal exchange, that is, in the value of the curren- 
cies of countries trading together, have no effect on foreign trade. When the 
currency is depreciated, the premium which the exporter of commodities de- 
rives from the sale of the bill drawn on his correspondent abroad, is only 
equivalent to the increase in the price of the goods exported, occasioned by 
this depreciation. But when the premium on a foreign bill is a consequence, 
not of a fall in the value of money, but of a deficiency in the supply of bills, 
there is no rise of prices; and in these circumstances the unfavorable ex- 
change operates as a stimulous to exportation. As soon as the real exchange 
diverges trom par, the mere inspection of a price current is no longer suffi- 
cient to regulate the operations of the merchant. [f it be unfavorable, the 
premium which the exporter will receive on the sale of his bill must be in- 
cluded in the estimate of the profit he is likely to derive from the transac- 
tion. The greater that premium, the less will be the difference of prices 
necessary to.induce him to export. And hence an unfavorable real exchange 
has an effect exactly the same with what would be produced by granting a 
bounty on exportatien equal to the premium on foreign bills. 

But for the same reason that an unfavorable real exchange increases expor- 
tation, it proportionally diminishes importation. When the exchange is really 
mafavosable, the price of commodities imported from abroad must be so much 
lower than their price at home, as not merely to afford, exclusive of expenses, 
the ordinary profit of stock on their sale, but also to compensate for the pre- 
mium which the importer must pay for a foreign bill, if he remit one to his 
correspondent, or for the discount, added to the-invoice price, if his corres- 
pondent draw uponhim. A iess quantity of foreign goods will, therefore, 
suit our market when the real exchange is unfavorable ; and fewer payments 
having to be made abrvad, the competition for foreign bills will be diminish- 
ed, and the real exchange rendered proportionally favorable. In the same 
Way, it is easy to see that a favorable real exchange must operate as a duty 
on exportation, and as a bounty on importation. 
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It is thus that fluctuations in the real exchange have a necessary tendeney 
to correct themselves. They can never, for any considerable period, exceed 
the expense of transmitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor country. 
But the exchange cannot continue either permanently favorable or unfavor- 
able to this extent. When favorable, it corrects itself by restricting exporta- 
tion and facilitating importation; and when unfavorable, it produces the 
same effect by giving an unusual stimulus to exportation, and by throwing 
obstacles in the way of importation. The true par forms the centre of these 
oscillations ; and although the thousand circumstances which are daily and 
hourly affecting the state of debt and credit, prevent the ordinary course of 
exchange from being almost ever precisely at par, its fluctuations, whether 
on the one side or the other, are confined within certain limits, and have a 
constant tendency to disappear. 

This natural tendency which the exchange has to correct itself, is power- 
fully assisted by the operations of the bill-merchants. 

England, for example, might owe a large excess of debt to Amsterdam, yet,’ 
as the aggregate amount of the debts due by a commercial country is.gener- 
ally balanced by the amount of those which it has to receive, the deficiency 
of bills on Amsterdam in London would most probably be compensated by a 
proportional redundancy of those on some other place. Now, itis the busi- 
ness of the merchants who deal in bills in the same way as of those who 
deal in bullion or any other commodity, to buy them where they are 
cheapest, and to sell them where they are dearest. They would, 
therefore, buy up the bills drawn by other countries on Amsterdam, and 
dispose of them in London; and by so doing, would prevent any great 
fall in the price of bills on Amsterdam in those countries in which the 
supply exceeded the demand, and any great rise in Great Britain and 
those countries in which the supply happened to be deficient. In the trade 
between Italy and this country, the bills drawn on Great Britain amount 
almost invariably to a greater sum than those drawn on Italy. The bill-mer- 
chants, however, by buying up the excess of the Italian bills on London, and 
selling them in Holland, and other countries indebted to England, prevent 
the real exchange from ever becoming very much depressed. - 

[t is of great importance to bankers and others taking bills and notes, that 
they should have some knowledge of the parties from whom they receive 
them ; otherwise, if the instrument turn out to have been lost or fraudu- 
lently obtained, they may, without equivalent, be deprived of their securi- 
ty, on an action by the owner to recover possession. Lord Tenderden de- 
cided, “if a person take a bill, note, or any other kind of security, under 
circumstances which ought to excite suspicion in the mind of any reason- 
able man acquainted with the ordinary affairs of life, and which ought to put 
him on his guard to make the necessary inquiries, and he do not, then he 
loses the right of maintaining possession of the instrument against the right- 
ful owner.” 

Ill. Negotiation of Bills of Exchange.—Bills of exchange are either made 
payable at sight, at a certain specified time after sight or after date, or at 
usance, which is the usual term allowed by the custom or law of the place 
where the bill is payable. Generally, however, a few days are allowed for 
payment beyond the term when the bill becomes due, which are denomi- 
nated days of grace, and which vary in different countries. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, three days’ grace are allowed for all bills except those payable 
at sight, which must be paid as soon as presented. The following is a state- 
ment of the usance and days of grace for bills drawn upon some of the prin- 
cipal commercial cities :— 

fm d.ms.dd.ds. da. respectively denote months after date, months after 
sight, days after date, days after sight, days afler acceptance.]} 
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London Days of London on 

on Usance. Grace, on Usance. 
Amsterdam, I md. j Gibraltar, 2ms. 
Rotterdam, I md. Leghorn, 3 md. 
Antwerp, 1 md. Leipsic, 14 da. 
Hamburgh, 1 md. Genoa, 3 md. 
Altona, 1 md. , Venice, 3md. 
Dantizic, 14 da. Vienna, 14 da. 
Paris, 30 dd. Malta, 30 dd. 
Bordeaux, 30 dd. Naples, 3 md. 
Bremen, i md. Palermo, 3 md. 
Barcelona, 60 dd. Lisbon, 30 ds. 
Geneva, 30 dd. Oporto, 30 ds. 
Madrid, 2ms. Rio Janeiro, 30 dd. 
Cadiz, 60 dd. Dublin, 21 ds. 
Rilboa, 2md. Cork, 21 ds. 


Li ne dating of bills, the new style is now used in every country in Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Russia. 

In London, bills of exchange are bought and sold by brokers, who go 
round to the principal merchants and discover whether they are buyers or 
sellers of bills. A few of the brokers of most influence, after ascertaining 
the state of the relative supply and demand for bills, suggest a price at which 
the greater part of the transactions of the day are settled, with such devia- 
tions as particular bills, from their being in very high or low credit, may be 
subject to. The price fixed by the brokers is that which is published in 
Wettenhall’s List; but the first houses generally negotiate their bills on 3, 
1, 13, and 2 per cent. better terms than those quoted. In London and other 
great commercial cities, a class of middlemen speculate largely on the rise 
and fall of the exchange; buying bills when they expect a rise, and selling 
them when a fall is anticipated. 

No one acquainted with the fundamental rules of arithmetic can have 
any difficulty whatever in estimating how much a sum of money in one 
country is worth in another, according to the state of the exchange at the 
time. The common arithmetical books abound in examples of such com- 
putations. But in conducting the business of exchange, a direct remittance 
is not always preferred. When a merchant in London, for example, means 
to discharge a debt due by him in Paris, it is his business to ascertain not 
only the state of the direct exchange between London and Paris, and, con- 
sequently, the sum which he must pay in London for a bill on Paris equiva- 
lent to his debt, but also the state of the exchange between London and 
Hamburgh, Hamburgh and Paris, &c.; for it frequently happens that it 
may be more advantageous for him to buy a bill on Hamburgh, Amster- 
dam, or Lisbon, and to direct his agent to invest the proceeds in a bill on 
Paris, rather than remit directly to the latter. This is termed the anBrTRa- 
tion of exchange. An example or two will suffice to show the principle 
on which it is conducted. 

Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam be 35s. Flemist: 
old coinage) per pound sterling, and between Paris and Amsterdam Is. 6d. 
lemish per franc, then, in order to ascertain whether a direct or indirect 

remittance to Paris would be most advantageous; we must calculate what 
would be the value of the franc in English money if the remittance were 
made through Holland ; for if it be less than that resulting from the direct 
exchange, it will obviously be the preferable mode of remitting. This is 
determined by stating, as 35s. Flem. (the Amsterdam currency in a pound 
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sterling): is. 6d. Flem. (Amsterdam currency in afranc):: Ll. 10d. the 
proportional, or arbitrated value of the franc. Hence, if the English ‘money 
or bill of exchange, to pay a debt in Paris, were remitted by Amsterdam, it 
would require 10d. to discharge a debt of a franc, or II. to discharge a debt 
of 24 francs: and, therefore, if the exchange between London and Paris 
were at 24, it would be indifferent to the English merchant whether he re- 
mitted directly to Paris, or indirectly via Amsterdam ; but if the exchange 
between London and Paris were above 24, then a direct remittance would 
be preferable ; while, if, on the other hand, the direct exchange were less 
than 24, the indirect remittance ought as plainly to be preferred. 

“Suppose,” to borrow an example from Dr. Kelly (Universal Cambist, 
vol. ii. p. 137,) “the exchange of London and Lisbon to be at 68d. per 
milree, and that of Lisbon on Madrid 500 rees per dollar, the arbitrated 
price between London and Madrid is 34d. sterling per dollar; for as 1,000 
rees: 68d: : 500 rees: 34d. But if the direct exchange of London on 
Madrid be 35d. sterling per dollar, then London, by remitting directly ‘to 
Madrid, must pay 35d. for every dollar ; whereas, by remitting through Lis- 
bon, he will pay only 54d.; it is, therefore, the interest of London to remit 
indirectly to Madrid through Lisbon. On the other hand, if London draws 
directly on Madrid, he will receive 35d. sterling per dollar ; whereas, by 
drawing indirectly through Lisbon, he would receive only 34d.; it is, there- 
fore, the interest of London to draw directly on Madrid. Hence the fol 
lowing rules: 

“1. Where the certain price is given, draw through the place which pro- 
duces the lowest arbitrated price, and remit through that which produces 
the highest. 

«2. Where the uncertain price is given, draw through that place which 
produces the highest arbitrated price, and remit through that which pro- 
duces the lowest.” 

In compound arbitration, or when more than 3 places are concerned, then 
in order to find how much a remittance passing through them all will 
amount to in the last place, or, which is the same thing, to find the arbi- 
trated price between the first and the last, we have only to repeat the differ- 
ent statements in the same manner as in the foregoing example. 

The following account of the manner in which a very large transaction 
was actually conducted by indirect remittances, will sufficiently illustrate 
the principles we have been endeavoring to explain. 

In 1804, Spain was bound to pay to France a large subsidy ; and, in or- 
der to do this, three distinct methods presented themselves :— 

1. To send dollars to Paris by land. 

2. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

3. To authorise Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow and ex- 
pensive ; and the second and third plans were considered likely to turn the 
exchange against Spain. The following method by the indirect, or circular 
exchange, was therefore, adopted. 

A merchant, or banquier, at Paris, was appointed to manage the opera- 
tion, which he thus conducted:—He chose London, Amsterdam, Ham- 
burgh, Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, as the principal hinges on which the oper- 
ation was to turn; and he engaged correspondents in each of these cities to 
support the circulation. Madrid and Cadiz were the places in Spain from 
whence remittances were to be made; and dollars were, of course, to be 
sent to where they bore the highest price, for which bills were to be pro- 
cured on Paris, or on any other places that might be deemed more 
advantageous. 
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The principle being thus established, it only remained to regulate the ex- 
tent of the operation, so as not to issue too much paper on Spain, and to 
give the circulation as much support as possible from real business. With 
this view, London was chosen as a place to which the operation might be 
chiefly directed, as the price of dollars was then high in England; a circum- 
stance which rendered the proportional exchange advantageous to Spain. 

The business was commenced at Paris, where the negotiation of drafts 
issued on Hamburgh and Amsterdam served to answer the immediate de- 
mands of the state; and orders were transmitted to these places to draw 
for the reimbursements on London, Madrid, or Cadiz, according as the 
course of exchange was most favorable. The proceedings were all con- 
ducted with judgment, and attended with complete success. At the com- 
mencement of the operation, the course of exc a at Cadiz on London 
was 36d. ; but, by the plan adopted, Spain got 39id., or above 8 per cent. by 
the remittance of dollars to London, and considerable advantages were also 
gained by the circulation of bills tnrough the several places on the Conti- 
a re Cambist, vol. ii. p. 168.; Dubost’s Elements of Commerce, 2d 

.p. 218. 


Law or Bitts or Excuance. 


The chief legal privileges appertaining to bills are, first, that though only 
a simple contract, yet they are always presumed to have been originally 
given for a good and valuable consideration ; and, secondly they are assign- 
able to a third person not named in the bill or party to the contract, so as to 
vest in the assignee a right of action, in hisown name; which right of ac- 
tion, no release by the drawer to the acceptor, nor set-off or cross demand 
due from the former to the latter, can affect. 

All persons, whether merchants or not, being legally qualified to con- 
tract, may be parties to a bill. But no action can be supported against a 
ayer incapable of binding himself, on a bill drawn, endorsed, or accepted 

y such incapacitated person; at the same time the bill is good against all 
other competent parties thereto. 

Bills may be drawn, accepted, or endorsed by the party’s agent or attorney 
verbally authorised for the purpose. When a person has such authority, 
he must either write the name of his principal, or state in writing that he 
draws, &c. as agent: thus, “per procuration, for A. B.” 

Where one of several partners accepts a bill drawn on the firm, for him- 
self and partners, or in his own name only, such acceptance binds the part- 
nership if it concern the trade. But the acceptance of one of several part- 
ners on behalf of himself and partners, will not bind the others, if it concern 
the acceptor only in a separate and distinct interest ; and the holder of the 
bill, at the time he becomes so, was aware of that circumstance. df, how- 
ever, he be a bona holder for a sufficient consideration, and had no such 
knowledge at the time he first became possessed of the bill, no subsequently 
acquired knowledge of the misconduct of the partner in giving such se- 
curity will prevent him from recovering on such bills against all the 
partners. 

Although no precise form of words is required to constitute a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note, yet it is necessary that it should be payable at all 
events, and not depend on any contingency ; and that it be made for the pay- 
ment of money only, and not for payment of money and performance of 
some other act, as the delivery of a horse, or the like. 

If, however, the event on which the payment is to depend must inevita- 
bly happen, it is of no importance how long the payment may be in sus- 
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pense ; so a bill is negotiable and valid if drawn payable 6 weeks after the 
ro of the drawer’s father, or payable to an infant when he shall become 
of age. 6 

Any material alteration of a bill after it has been drawn, accepted, or en- 
dorsed, such as the date, sum, or time of payment, will invalidate it: but 
the mere correction of a mistake, as by inserting the words “or order,” will 
have no such effect. : 

The negotiability of a bill depends on the insertion of sufficient operative 
words of transfer ; such as by making it payable to A. or order, or to A. or 
bearer, or to bearer generally. 

Although a bill is presumed to have been originally drawn upon a good 
and valuable consideration, yet in certain cases a want of sufficient consider- 
ation may be insisted on in defence to an action on a bill. Certain consid- 
erations have been made illegal by statute; as for signing a bankrupt’s cer- 
tificate, for money won at gaming, or for money lent on a usurious con- 
tract. But with respect to gaming, it is held, that a bill founded on a gam- 
bling transaction is good in the hands of a bona fide holder ; and by 58 Geo. 
3. c. 93. a bill or note in the hands of an innocent holder, although originally 
founded on a usurious contract, is not invalid. 

In general, if a bill is fair and legal in its origin, a subsequent illegal con- 
tract or consideration on the endorsement thereof will not invalidate it in the 
hands of a bona fide holder. 

A bill cannot be given in evidence in a court of justice, unless it be duly 
stamped, not only with a stamp of the proper value, but also of the proper 
denomination. 

Acceptance of a Bill—An acceptance is an engagement to pay a bill ac- 
cording to the tenor of the acceptance, which may be either absolute or 
qualified. An absolute acceptance is an engagement to pay a bill according 
to its request, which is done by the drawee writing “Accepted” on the bill, 
and subscribing his name, or writing “Accepted” only ; or merely subscrib- 
ing his name at the bottom or across the bill. A qualified acceptance is 
when a bill is accepted conditionally ; as when goods conveyed to the 
drawee are sold, or when a navy bill is paid, or other future event which 
does not bind the acceptor till the contingency has happened. 

An acceptance may be also partial; as to pay 100U., instead of 1501., or 
to pay at a different time or place from that required by the bill. But in all 
cases of a conditional or partial acceptance, the holder should, if he mean 
to resort to the other parties to the bill in default of payment, give notice to 
them of such partial or conditional acceptance. 

In all cases of presenting a bill for acceptance, it is necessary to present 
the bill at the house where the drawee lives, or where it is made payable. 
By | and 2 Geo. 4. c. 78., all bills accepted payable at a banker’s or other 
place are to be deemed a general acceptance; but if they are accepted pay- 
able at a banker’s “only, and not otherwise or elsewhere,” it is a qualified 
acceptance, and the acceptor is not liable to pay the bill, except in default 
of payment when such payment shall have been first demanded at the bank- 
er’s. The drawee is entitled to keep the bill 24 hours when presented for 
acceptance. The acceptance of an inland bill must be in writing on the face 
of the bill, or, if there be more parts than one, on one of such parts ;-nothing 
short of this constitutes a valid acceptance. 

If a bill is made payable a certain time after sight, it must, in order to fix 
the time when it is to be paid, be presented for acceptance, and the date of 
the acceptance should appear thus: “Accepted, July Ist, 1831.” 

Due diligence is the only thing to be considered in presenting any des- 
cription of bill for acceptance ; and such diligence is a Gucetion depanliag 
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on the situation of the parties, the distance at which they live, and the facil- 
ity of communication between them. 

When the drawee refuses to accept, any third party, after protesting, may 
accept for the honor of the bill generally, or for the drawee, or for the en- 
dorser ; in which case the acceptance is called an acceptance supra protest. 

The drawers and endorsers are discharged from liability, unless due notice 
of non-acceptance when presented for acceptance, or non-payment at the 
time the bill becomes due, is given. These notices must be given with all 
due diligence to all the parties to whom the holder means to resort for pay- 
ment. Generally, in both foreign and inland bills, notice is given next day 
to the immediate eadorser, and such endorser, is allowed a day, when he 
should give fresh notice to the parties who are liable to him. 

Notice may be sent by the post, however near the residence of the parties 
may be to each other ; and though the letter containing such notice should 
miscarry, yet it will be sufficient; but the letter containing the notice should 
be delivered at the general post-office, or at a receiving house appointed by 
that office, not to the bellman in the street. Inall cases of notice, notice to 
one of several parties is held to be notice to all; and if one of several draw- 
ers be also the acceptor, it is not necessary to give notice to the other 
drawers. 

Upon the non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill, the holder, or a public 
notary for him, should protest it; that is, draw up a notice of the refusal to 
accept or pay the bill, and the declaration of the holder against sustaining 
loss thereby. Inland bills need not be protested ; in practice they are usually 
only noted for non-acceptance ; but this, without the protest, is wholly fu- 
tile, and adds nothing whatever to the evidence of the bolder, while it entails 
a useless expense on those liable to pay. 

Endorsement of Bills —An endorsement is the act by which the holder ofa 
negotiable instrument transfers his right to another person, termed the en- 
dorsee. It is usually made on the back of a bill, and must be in writing; but 
the law has not prescribed any set form of words as necessary to the cere- 
mony, and in general the mere signature of the endorser is sufficient. 

All bills payable to order or to bearer for 11. and upwards, are negotiable 
by endorsement ; and the transfer of them for a good consideration, before 
they are payable, gives a right of action against all the precedent parties on 
the bill, if the bills in themselves are valid; but a transfer after they are 
due will only place the holder in the situation of the person from whom he 
takes them. 

Bills may be transferred either by delivery only, or by endorsement and 
delivery: bills payable to order are transferred by the latter mode only; but 
bills payable to bearer may be transferred by either mode. On a transfer by 
delivery, the person making it ceases to be a party to the bill ; but on a trans- 
fer by endorsement, he is to all intents and purposes chargeable. as a new 
drawer. 

A bill originally transferable may be restrained by restrictive words ; for 
the payee or endorsee, having the p Biden property in the bill, may, by ex- 
press words, restrict its currency, by endorsing it “Payable to A. B. only,” 
or “to A. B. for his use,” or any other words clearly demonstrating his in- 
tention to make a restrictive and limited endorsement. Such a endorse- 
ment precludes the person in whose favor it is made from making a transfer, 
80 as to give a right of action against the special endorser, or any of the pre- 
cedent parties to the bill. 

In taking bills to account or discount, it is important well to examine all 
specialendorsements. Lord Tenderden decided that a person who discounts 
a bill endorsed “Pay to A. B. or order for my use,” discounts it subject to the 
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risk of having to pay the money to the special endorser, who so limited the 
—— for my use ; thus a party may be liable to pay the amount of the 
bill twice over, unless he previously ascertains that the payment has been 
made comformably to the import of the endorsement. 

After the payment of part, a bill may be endorsed over for the residue. 

If a bill fall due on Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas day, or any public 
fast or thanksgiving day, the presentment must be on the day preceding these 
holidays. By 7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 15, if a bill or note be payable on the day 

sending these holidays, notice of the dishonor may be given the day fol- 
owing the holiday; and if Christmas day fall on Monday, notice may be 
given on a 

On bills payable on demand, or when no time of payment is expressed, 
no days of grace are allowed; but they are payable instantly on presentment. 
On bank post bills no days of grace are claimed; but on a bill payable at 
sight the usual days of grace are allowed from the sight or demand. 

of Foreign Coins.—Sir Isaac Newton, when master of the London 
mint, caused the principal coins in Europe to be assayed, and their values 
ascertained. His tables were published in 1719, by order of the privy 
council, and were for a long period taken as a guide by the exchange and 
bullion merchants. But since their publication, so many changes have 
taken place, that further assays became necessary: and of those which have 
been made, the tables of Dr. Kelly, published in his ‘‘Universal Cambist,” 
are perhaps the most accurate and valuable. They have been transferred 
into the last edition of the “Encyclopedia Britanica,” and M’Culloch’s 
**Dictionary of Commerce,” to which the reader may refer, if he desires to 
know the value of any particular foreign coin. 

The following table of the par of exchange between London and the 
laces mentioned, may be referred to. Itis adopted from ‘“Tate’s Cambist.” 
his table, we believe, comprises all the places with which exchange deal- 

ings are commonly transacted. The quotations are of two kinds: one where 
a variable amount of foreign money is given for a certain sum in English, 
namely £1 sterling: and the other, the reverse of this, where England 
gives an uncertain number of pence for a fixed coin of foreign money. 


Lonpon receives from :— 


Amsterdam,. . . .12 3  florens and stivers, . for £1 sterling. 
Hamburgh, . . . 13 12 mks. andschillings, . : 
Paris, . . . . . . 25 50 francs and centimes, . 
1503 batzen, ... . 
- 10 2 florens and Kreuz, . 
25 35 lire and centissimi, 
- 6 25 dollars and silver gros. 
- +. +. 8030 lire A. and cent. 
Leghorn,. . . . . 30 50 lire Tosc. and cent. . 


Lonpon gives to :— 
Lisbon, . . . + 53% pence sterling, . . . for! milreis. 
Madrid, . a - ee Keele i dollar of plate. 
Gibraltar, . . . . 483 Ee te 1 hard dollar. 
Naples, ahs j mn piety 4 1 ducat. 
NOLS 0. s,\6) cee : ears 1 onza. 
se 6 se ea alte 6 lire Austriache 
St. Petersburg, . . . 38; OP tae 1 silver rouble. 
Rio Janeiro .. . 30 tuk 4 1 milreas, 
New York,. . . . 473 ey tas 1 U.S. dollar. 
Calcutta, so - ah oa 1 Comp. rupee. 
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The rates of Rotterdam and Antwerp are similar to the Amsterdam rates. 
That of Altona is similar to Hamburg, but by custom is usually quoted 
; Sch. Beo. more, or as it called worse. The Trieste rate is similar to the 
Mago rate; and the Cadiz, Bilboa, Barcelona and Seville rates to that of 

rid. 

The great fluctuations in the cost of exporting specie; and consequently 
in the rate of premium on bills, may be understood from the following par- 
ticulars: Gold can be sent to Paris at the present time for about 30s. per 
cent. During a time of war this expense in considerably increased by the 
risk of having the bullion seized by the enemy. The advance in the rate of 
insurance to provide against this contingency, together with the charge for 
freight, taken together, then constitute the cost of transmission. It appears 
from the report of the bullion committee, that the expense of conveying 
gold from London to Hamburg, which prior to the war amounted to only 
two and a half per cent., had, in the latter part of 1809, increased to about 
seven per cent., showing that the limits within which fluctuations in the real 
exchange were confined in 1809 were about three times as great as those 
within which they were confined in 1793. Amd this increased cost of 
transmission during time of war is much greater between places far apart— 
the risk of loss being enhanced according to the time the gold will be i 
transitu—so that the exchange, for instance, on New York may be much 
higher than on Paris, because bills will bear higher premium without = { 
other cause operating to produce this effect —Comp.to Eng. Almanac, 1846. 








BANK STATISTICS. 


Boston Banxs. 
According to the last Annual Report. 


Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Specie. Loans. _ Profits. 
Atlantic........... 500,000 $238,227 366,801 62,013 943,593 22,254 
Atlas.........+6-. 500,000 166,819 247,978 32,767 932,947 16,266 


Boston....... eveee 600,000 283,895 701,226 219,683 1,163,920 54,003 
City....+.+.ee00+ 1,000,000 208,121 722,604 51,595 1,820,437 46,634 
Columbian........ 500,000 134,416 468,794 161,520 $44,855 16,886 


Eagle... ....+.--. 500,000 211,007 428,372 49,109 1,035,143 22,838 
Freeman’s....... 200,000 205,595 84,799 42,709 400,572 21,964 
Globe............ 1,000,000 247,881 588,786 158,322 1,862,053 53,095 
Granite.......... 500,000 267,638 230,393 67,414 928,260 21,937 
Hamilton......... 500,000 222,540 291,772 50,006 901,431 29,916 
Market.......... 560,000 227,696 347,748 34,627 1,074,468 111,480 
Massachnsetts.... 800,000 117,416 307,710 67,917 1,095,983 85,982 
Mechanics........ 120,000 149,916 31,024 12,856 239,933 9,653 
Merchants........ 3,000,000 818,440 2,346,586 1,000,892 5,508,889 223,716 
New England.... 1,000,000 163,314 168,838 23,390 1,274,755 25,808 
North,............ 750,000 279,070 292,577 39,086 1,248,128 24,344 
Shawmut......... 500,000 175,812 175,736 31,002 872,405 21,836 
Shoe........+2+.. 500,000 246,916 171,271 35,856 988,584 65,400 
State............ 1,800,000 405,076 754,268 57,100 2,814,132 73,807 
Suffolk........... 1,000,000 318,027 161,417 389,990 1,753,555 288,667 
Traders’... ..... 400,000 214,431 171,808 36,431 738,583 20,391 
Tremont. eseseese 500,000 219,809 229,192 63,394 871,300 27,480 
Union,...... ... 800,000 197,851 229,227 56,440 1,026,688 30,242 
Washington...... 500,000 201,335 208,226 28,506 $18,165 16,577 


Total, $5,921,248 9,722,153 2,773,625 30,945,479 1,201,126 
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_ Capital, dividend, and market value of stock, and aggregate resources or 
liabilities, according to the last annual report. 


Dividend, Dividend, Aggregate Resources 

Capital. 1845. 1846. Stocksales. or Liabilities. 

-. $500,000 6 100} $1,031,493 
500,000 6 100 1,164,408 
pO Ee 7 116 a 118 1,743,147 
*Boylston........seeeeee+e- 150,000 98 errrere 
DicAabeanecasseeeanceces MATS 100 2,058,271 
Columbian......2......... 500,000 103 1,150,097 
Eagle..... 500,000 101 1,261,283 
WOME Boccssccscccccsces SRO 105 a 107 512,359 
Globe.......... - 1,000,000 104 a 106 2,301,012 
Ere eer .--. 500,000 100 1,113,614 
ike cteus cavaewas 500,000 102 a 108 1,088,015 
560,000 107 a 108 1,260,965 
800,000 99 a 100 1,356,809 
120,000 100 310,594 

. 3,000,000 103 a 105 7,023,635 
* 1,000,000 103 1,477,243 
750,000 97a 96 1,389,282 
500,000 95a 96 1,023,014 
500,000 105 a 106 1,273,192 
1,800,000 102 a 103 3,175,152 
1,000,000 121 3,907,134 
400,900 96a 97 853,901 
500,000 100 1,073,914 
800,000 103 a 104 1,275,546 
500,000 9a 99 926,139 
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$ 39,750,114 
April, 1846, $593,000. October, 
*Commenced operations December, 1845. 


Banks of Boston— October, 1846. 


$ 18,180,000 
Total dividends, October, 1845, $561,500. 


1846, $603,000, 


Banks. 
Atlantic, 
Atlas, 
Boylston, 
Boston, 

City, 
Columbian, 
Eagle, 
Freeman’s, 
Globe, ‘ 
Granite, 
Hamilton, 
Market, 
Massachusetts, 
Merchants, 
Mechanics, 
New England, 
North, 
Shawmut, 
Shoe & L. Dealers’, 
State, 

Suffolk, 
Traders’, 
Tremont, 
Union, 
Washington, 


Location. 

8 Kilby street, 
65 State street, 
Washington-st., 
48 State street, 
61 State street, 
34 State street, 
47 State street, 

5 Sea street, 
22 State street, 
70 State street, 
66 State street, 

1 Exchange, 
66 State street, 
28 State street, 
South Boston, 
67 State street, 

2 Exchange, 
39 State street, 
65 State street, 
47 State street, 
65 State street, 
91 State street, 
41 State street, 
40 State street, 
75 State street, 


President. 

Pliny Cutler, 
Samuel C. Gray, 
Ww. Parker, 
Robert Hooper, 
C. W. Cartwright, 
John G. Torrey, 
Titus Welles, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ignatius Sargent, 
George Denny, 
Daniel Denny, 
Josiah Stickney, 
William Parsons, 
Franklin Haven, 
David Nickerson, 
Philip Maret, 
James Harris, 
Benj. T. Reed, 
Enoch Baldwin, 
S. Frothingham, 
Henry B. Stone, 
Isaac Parker, 
Andrew T. Hall, 
Samuel Fales, 
Aaron Baldwin, 


Cashier. 
Benjamin Dodd. 
Joseph White. 

D. McB, Thaxter. 
James C. Wild. 
John Williams. 
William Coffin. 
Waldo Flint. 
Jeremy Drake. 
Charles Sprague. 
Archibald Foster. 
Otis ‘Turner. 
Jonathan Brown, Jr. 
James Dodd. 
Lowell M. Stone. 
Alvan Simonds. 
Elijah P. Clark. 
John J. Loring. 
Stephen G. Davis. 
George W. Thayer. 
Jonathan Call. 
Isaac C. Brewer. 
Jeremiah Gore. 
James Dalton . 
Chester Adams. 
Daniel A. Sigourney. 
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Banks or Massacunuserts—Ocroser, 1846. 


No. of No. of 
Banks. Capital. Banks. Capital. 
Andover 250,000 Millbury.........e0.e. a. 2 50,000 
Attleborough 100,000 North Adams ........... 100,000 
Beverly 125,000 Northampton..........+- 200,000 
8,180,000 Newburyport..... ceecces 510,000 
hia hoods 200,000 Nantucket............00 200,000 
Charlestown 150,000 New Bedford..........++ 1,300,000 
Cambridge 2 SORBED. GutiGes dccoccecticaces 100,000 
Cabotsville 150,000 Pawtucket..,.....++ 100,000 
IS rads dk Kottend been 4 100,000 Pittsfield 150,000 
STs 200. 000:6004 9 ¢0n080 390,000 Plymouth........ccccees 200,000 
Sk ccksébeengehenn 150,000 QuINCY......ccccereccces 100 ,000 
Dorchester 100,000 Roxbury.......cesseees 100,000 
Fairhaven 200,000 Randolph.......s.sesees 150,000 
Falmouth..... Pwatids BOR O00 DAN. iin oi casi vicdccs 1,750,000 
IR. oo dicd ccccee 100,000 Salisbury... 100,000 
Framingham............ 100,000 Southbridge..........s0++ 100,000 
SE MOR isu) odnt.cecdicm 400,000 Stockbridge. .........0+ 100,000 
Gloucester.......... wee 200,000 Springfield............+.. 600,000 
Greenfield......... ee REO TIN. 4. csnnccnctece 400,000 
Georgetown....... 100,000. Uxbridge........... eoee 100,000 
a 340,000 Warekam..... 100,000 
EE veccchacses shee 105,000 150,000 
Ns oc izocaccs cue: s 100,000 Waltham.......cccccecess 100,000 
Leicester 100,000 Weymouth.......00..00.. 100,000 
smote, cavity edscd¥dals 100,000 Worcester..... entowe rer 550,000 
50,000 Wrentham......scsscceses 150,000 
100,000 Westfield..........se.00% 100,000 
800,000 Yarmouth.......sesee.. 1 150,000 


Marblehead.............. 220,000 —_—- oo 
105 $31,120,000 
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THE BRITISH CABINET. 


The functions of the First Tord of the Treasury ; the Lord Chancellor ; President of 
the Council ; Secretaries of State; Chancellor of the Exchequer ; First Lord of the 
Admiralty; President of the Board of Trade; Lord Privy Seal ; Pay Master General; and 


Postmaster General. 


The “cabinet” is a collective phrase, used to distinguish the ministers of 
the highest political rank and importance from the general body of function- 
aries and heads of departments, who vacate office as a matter of course on 
every change of numbers or opinion in the house of commons—implying 
“confidence” or “want of confidence” in a ministry. The “cabinet” does 
not include more than a fourth part of those who are thus affected by the re- 
volutions of politics, and the numbers of the division lists. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to be a member of the government and not have a “seat in the cabinet ;” 
consequently, to gain that distinction is a natural object of ambition, and the 
inclusions in it, and the exclusions from it, give rise to a thousand negotia- 
tions and discussions ; to all those things, in fact, that constitute “ministerial 
embarrassments” and “difficulties,” and render the construction of a cabinet 
an affair of as much delicacy and nice balancing of one poise against another 
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as building a house of cards, and often with about the same result with re- 
gard to stability and endurance. All the higher offices of the state, those that 
bear the chief responsibility for the conduct of the public affairs, necessarily 
give their holders a seat in the cabinet, which seldom consists of less than 
ten, or more than fifteen individuals. They are always of the privy council 
also; but here are at least ten times as many members of that right honor- 
able body who are not in the cabinet. This is, in fact, a select body, in 
whom the whole of the royal authority for the time being is vested; the 
other ministers being considered as subordinates and the instruments for car- 
rying into effect such measures as the cabinet may determine upon. These 
measues are broached, discussed, and arranged at meetings of the selected 
few, popularly known as “‘cabinet councils ;” and when they are summoned 
with unusual frequency, it indicates there is more than ordinary difficulty 
and danger in the aspect of public affairs, or the critical position of the cabi- 
net itself. The decisions are taken by votes, and a minister may find him- 
self in the double difficulty of being in a minority in the cabinet and in the 
legislature at the same time ; in such a case, his resignation is inevitable ; or, 
having a majority in parliament, he may, in the same situation, “‘break up the 
cabinet,” receive the royal command to form a new one, and select col- 
ee more compliant, or with views more consonant with his own. Or, 
lastly, certain topics may be left what are called “open questions,” that is, 
when they come under discussion, each minister may vote acccording to his 
individual opinion upon them, without regard to his official position. But 
when any matter is made a “cabinet question,” it is expected that the whole 
body will act together, and stand or fall by the public decision, whatever that 
may be. We need only add, that the deliberations of the cabinet are strictly 
secret, and its resolves are frequently unknown, even to the colleagues of this 
influential “council of ten,” till they are put in execution. But, like many 
other secrets they generally ooze out in a mysterious manner, and become 
no secrets at all; a memorable instance of this occurred in December last, 
when the Times was able to announce to the worid the coming repeal of the 
corn laws; a statement that was, for a time, refused belief, the credit of the 
journal hanging in the balance till doubt was converted into certainty. The 
*‘cabinet” therefore, it will be understood, is the “collective wisdom? of the 
ministry, as parliament is the “collective wisdom” of the nation. 


First Lorp or tHe Treasury,—Lorp Joun Russevv. 


The duties once performed by the lord high treasurer have, in modern 
times, been divided among a board of five persons, styled lords commission- 
ers for executing the office of high treasurer, in the same manner as the board 
of admiralty has superseded the ancient office of lord high admiral. The 
first lord of the treasury is always the prime minister, for the time being, or 
the “‘head of her majesty’s government ;” another is the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; the other three are simply “lords of the treasury.” 

The office of lord high treasurer was held, as every person is aware, dur- 
ing the pleasure of the crown, and was conferred by letters patent; its duties 
consisted in the government of the court of exchequer, the custody of the 
wy Jy treasure, the appointment of all employed in collecting the revenues 
of the crown, and the regulation of public revenues. All these powers are 


now delegated under letters ) ym to the commissioners, and the first lord is, 


for all practical purposes, the lord high treasurer; but his connection with 
the court of exchequer is now merely nominal. : 

Killing the lord high treasurer during the execution of his office is high 
treason. 
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Tue Lorp Cuancettor.—Lorp CoTrenHAM. 


This distinguished functionary, whose authority is declared by statute (5 
Eliz. cap. 18,) to be exactly the same as that of “Jord keeper,” holds his 
office during the pleasure of the crown, being created by the will of the sov- 
ereign, and not necessarily by patent or writ. The mere delivery of the 
king’s great seal into his custody constitutes the lord keeper, but as lord 
chancellor he usually receives letters patent in addition. The origin of the 
name is, according to Sir Edward Coke, “‘a cancellando,” on account of his 
power of cancelling the king’s letters patent, when they are granted contrary 
tolaw. The office is very ancient, and said to be derived from the Roman 
empire, thence transferred to the Roman church, and thus arose a chan- 
cellor of a diocese. 

The lord chancellor is, by prescription, speaker of the house of lords, and 
by virtue of his office, a member of the privy council. He appoints all jus- 
tices of the peace, though usually upon the recommendation of the lords 
lieutenant of the several counties. He is patron of all livings in the gift of 
the crown rated below the value of twenty poundsa year. He is the visitor 
of all hospitals and colleges of royal foundation; the general guardian of all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, and the highest judicial officer in the kingdom. 
When royal commissions are issued for opening the session, for giving the 
royal assent to bills, or for proroguing parliament, the lord chancellor is 
always one of the commissioners, and reads the royal speech upon the occa- 
sion. When the sovereign opens or closes the session in person, the lord 
chancellor stands on the right of the throne, and hands to the monarch the 
speech opening or terminating the annual labors of the legislature. In his 
person the lord chancellor enjoys considerable protection, for it is high trea- 
son for any one to put him to death, it heing considered that, during the 
execution of his office, he is the immediate representative of the sovereign. 

As the mere delivery of the great seal to the custody of this functionary is 
the mode of his appointment, so the resumption or resignation of that instru- 
ment constitutes the chancellor’s dismissal or retirement. 

The title of lord high chancellor is also given to the chancellor for Ireland. 


Presipent or tHe Councit.—Tue Marevuis or Lanspowns. 


The president of the council is appointed by letters patent, under the great 
seal durante bene placito, and resigns his office with the political party to 
which he belongs. His duties include attendance on the king’s person as 
an officer of state, and he manages all debates in the council, proposes mat- 
ters at the sovereign’s command, and reports the resolutions of the council 
which may be agreed to thereupon. From the reign of king John to that of 
Elizabeth he was styled Prineipalis et Capitalis Consilarwus, but in that 
queen’s reign the office was suspended, and the lord keeper supplied his 
place. Charles I. revived the office on one occasion, but it su uently re- 
mained vacant till the council was remodelled by Charles II., 1679, since 
which period it has been regularly occupied by a peer of considerable politi- 
cal importance. 


Secretaries or Srare. 


The three chief secretaries of state are—Eart Grey, for the colonies; 
Lorp Patmenrsron, for foreign affairs; and Sir Georez Grey, for the 
home department. ‘The nature of their several duties will be en by 
the names of the offices over which they preside; but their rank, position, 
and powers, will require some little explanation. 

Though in modern times it has been the practice to entrust the duties of 


38 a 
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secretary of state to three individuals, yet this division of labor is only an 
arrangement to facilitate the despatch off public business, and the three sec- 
retaries are in theory but one; for their duties may be discharged by an in- 
dividual, and their authority being co-ordinate, each is competent to execute 
any of the functions of the other two. ‘To the secretary of state is delegated 
the authority of the crown throughout all our colonial possessions—govern- 
ors, lieutenant-governors, and other public officers, being chosen at his im- 
mediate recommendation. To him is entrusted the appointment of all am- 
bassadors, envoys, and other diplomatic ministers—the conduct of all nego- 
tiations and transactions with foreign powers—and the general superintend- 
ence and management of our relations with other countries. It likewise 
belongs to the secretary of state to fulfil the duties of a minister of police, to 
superintend the domestic and internal government of the country, to regu- 
late the administration of justice, and in effect to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy. It is evident, then, that the office naturally divides itself into a triple 
arrangement, namely, the home department, foreign affairs, and the colo- 
nies. Each of these being now entrusted to different individuals, may be 
considered as a distinct branch of the executive government; for the only 
remaining trace of their original concentration under a single officer, con- 
sists in the fact, that no change of departments among the three is considered 
as a new acceptance of office under the crown, and it therefore does not 
unseat such secretaries of state as are members of the house of commons. 
Secretaries of state are always privy counsellors, members of the cabinet, 
and of parliament. It generally happens that there are two secretaries of 
state in the lower house, and one in the upper; this, however, is sometimes 
reversed; but there is no instance of the three secretaries being at once 
members of the same branch of the legislature. 

The secretaries of state are appointed, as in ancient times, by the crown 
delivering to them certain seals of office; but in addition to this investiture, 
they have in modern times received also a patent under the great seal; 
— however, no patent accompanied this delivery of the ensigns of 
office. 

The secretary of state is, ex officio, a magistrate throughout every portion 
of the country; but the power of issuing general warrants in which the 
offenders are not specifically described, is an exercise of authority which no 
other magistrate is competent to perform, and which, evén in the hands of 
the secretary of state, has given rise to considerable doubt. Lord chief jus- 
tice Pratt, in giving judgment respecting the well-known John Wilkes, who 
was arrested under a general warrant, in 1763, said, “that he should con- 
sider a secretary of state’s warrant throughout the whole affair as nothing 
superior to the warrant of a common justice of the peace.” 

he origin of the office of secretary of state, and the gradual alterations, 
which took place at different periods in his powers and authority, afford a 
striking exemplification of the manner in which the English constitution 
adapts itself to circumstances, without the frequent interference of legisla- 
tive enactments, or the violence of sudden change. 

Until about the end of Elizabeth’s reign this officer was in no respect a 
member of the government, his duties being confined to the royal corres- 
pondence, and the communication of such of the sovereign’s commands as 
were given in writing. The title of “principal secretary of state” arose from 
the existence of a secretary for the French language as well as one for the 
Latin language, both during and subsequent to the reign of Henry VIII. 
Jn 1539 the first important change took place, in the constitution of this 
office, for then the duties were divided between two persons bearing the 
same title, performing analogous functions, and entitled to a similar rank ; 
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but for many years after the reign of Elizabeth there was but one principal 
secretary of state; and in the forty-third year of that monarch’s reign the 
first instance occurred of this officer being styled “our principal secretary of 
estate.” Soon after the union with Scotland the number was professedly 
increased to three, by the swearing in of James, duke of Queensberry, who, 
as well as his successors in office, were considered to be secretaries of state 
for Scottish affairs. This appointment was discontinued, however, in 1746; 
and from that time till 1768 there were but two secretaries. In the latter 
year, however, on the resignation of one of the existing secretaries, two 
were appointed in his place, of whom one was destined to take charge of 
our American possessions. But by statute 22 Geo. III., cap. 82, the office 
of colonial secretary was abolished, and there remained but two secretaries 
till 1794. From 1794, however, to the present day, there have never been 
less than three, viz. one for the home department, one for foreign affairs, 
and one for the colonies. 

Until about the year 1782, it was the practice to describe the two depart- 
ments, one as “northern,” and the other *‘southern,” but about that period 
these terms were discontinued, and the duties divided into “home” and “for- 
eign ;” the former of these performed the duties of colonial secretary till a 
separate officer was permanently appointed in 1794. The northern depart- 
ment used to include Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Russia, &c., 
while the southern included France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and Turkey. The designations at present in use of home and foreign re- 
quire no explanation. 

In 1794, the increase of business consequent upon the war, occasioned 
the appointment of the Right Honorable Henry Dundas, afterwards viscount 
Melville, as secretary of state for war; an office which must not be con- 
founded with that of secretary at war. In the year 1801, the business oc- 
casioned by the colonies was transferred to the secretary of state for the war 
department, and the two offices have ever since remained consolidated, not- 
withstanding an attempt which was made in 1816 to have this third secre- 
taryship abolished. r. Tierney’s motion, in the house of commons, to this 
effect, was negatived on the ground that, although the war, for which the 
office was established, had ceased, yet the colonial branch of his business 
was sufficiently important and extensive to require the undivided attention 
of a distinct officer. 

Each department includes an extensive establishment of under-secretaries 
and clerks. The business of the home department is conducted in White- 
hall, while the colonial and foreign offices are in Downing street. 

There are altogether six under secretaries of state, two for each depart- 
ment. One of these two is generally a member of parliament, and is ap- 
pointed or resigns with the political party of which he is a member. The 
other secretary in each office is unaffected by ministerial changes, and in 
the absence of the principal secretary, hé is the official representative, just 
as his political colleague is the parliamentary organ of the department to 
which he belongs. 

The secretary for Ireland is subordinate to the secretary of state for the 
home department, for whom he may be said to act in all Irish business. 
That office is at present filled by Ma. Henny Lanoucuerg, M. P. for 
Taunton. 

The secretary at war is the medium of consmunication between the 
army and the government of the day, just as the adjutant general is the 
channel of intercourse between the commander-in-chief and the military 
forces of the country. His department has an especial bearing upon the 
financial portion of the government of the army. He is bound to give 
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effect to the orders of the commander-in-chief, so long as they are con- 
sistent with the known resources of the service; but when they appear 
likely to occasion an excess of expenditure, he refers for further instructions 
to the treasury, by whose decisions he is bound to abide. His duty is to 
prepare the army estimates, and lay them before parliament; he is always, 
therefore, a member of the house of commons. He is occasionally, though 
not always, a member of the cabinet, but he is usually a privy councillor. 

The office was established in 1666; and the first person who held the 
appointment was detached from the secretary of state’s office, so intimately 
connected were the two departments then considered. The gazetting of 
military appointments and promotions, the preparation of the annual muti- 
ny bill, the framing of the articles of war, and the investigation of com- 
plaints against the military, all fall under his control. 

This office is discharged by the Right Hon. Fox Maute. 


Tue CHance.tor or tHe Excuequer.—Mnr. Cuartes Woon, M. P. 


When the burly Sir John Falstaff resolved himself into a committee of 
ways and means, the urchin he interrogated unconsciously performed the 
great duty of a chancellor of the exchequer—which is to make a statement 
of the general condition of the finances. ‘“‘What money is in my purse ?” 
is an important question, both to individuals and nations : it is that question 
which the chancellor of the exchequer has really to answer. May the 
whigs escape that “deficiency” with which Sir John, like many other great 
men, was troubled, and rejoice in a continuation of the “surplus” they in- 
herit from Sir R. Peel! 

The chancellor of the exchequer is a lord of the treasury, and must 
always be a member of the lower house; the peers not having the power of 
altering, amending, or originating measures involving the expenditure of 
public money. 

Among the duties of the chancellor of the exchequer, is that of making 
each year a general statement of the financial condition of the country. 
This speech is technically termed ‘the budget,” and embraces a review of 
the income and expenditure of the last year, as compared with those of 
preceding years; remarks upon the financial prospects of the country; an 
exposition of the intended repeal, modification or imposition of taxes during 
the session ; a detail of the public expenditure during the current period, 
with its grounds of justification ; an account of all operations relating to the 
national debt, and finally, the excess of income over expenditure, or vice 
versa, accompanied by such observations as the occasion may seem to 


uire. 

On the death of a chancellor of the exchequer, it has been the practice to 
commit the exchequer seal (which he holds) to the custody of the lord chief 
justice of the Queen’s Bench. 


First Lorp or tHe Apmiratty.—Lorp AvcKLAND. 


The board of admiralty now discharges the duties once attached to the 
office of lord high admiral, which was always conferred on a prince of the 
blood. James the Second, when duke of York, filled this post, in the reign 
of his brother Charles, commanding in person in the Dutch war. The last 
case in which the office was held by an individual was that of the duke of 
Clarence, for a short time, in 1827 and 1828. The duties had, long before 
that period, and have been ever since, performed by a number of “lords 
commissioners,” commonly known as the “board of admiralty,” of which 
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the first lord is the chief. Besides him the board consists of four, or more 
usually six junior lords, and two secretaries. ‘I'wo of the lords at least are 
always naval officers, but the others may have no professional connection 
with the service. All the power and authority is vested in the chief lord ; 
and he is, to all intents and purposes, the lord high admiral, the other lords 
merely acting as his advisers and counsel All the commissioners and the 
first secretary hold their offices during pleasure, and are, therefore, members 
of the political party to which the ministers of the day belong. A new 
commission is of course made out whenever any change takes place in the 
responsible advisers of the crown; but even when the object is to confer a 
seat at the board upon one individual instead of another, it is the practice 
for an entirely new commission to be issued, re-appointing those who are 
to continue, and substituting the name of the new lord for that of the person 
retiring. 

The majority of the lords of the admiralty are usually members of parlia- 
ment; the first lord is ostensibly as well as really, the head of the depart- 
ment, and may or may not be a peer; but he is always a privy councillor 
and a member of the cabinet, and is responsible in parliament for the con- 
duct of that branch of the public service. When he happens to be a mem- 
ber of the upper house, the first secretary to the admiralty is always chosen 
from amongst the supporters of ministers in the commons, and accordingly 
represents the department in that branch of the legislature. 

The functions of the lord high admiral, or the board of admiralty, con- 
sist in the government of the navy, both in peace and war. By their orders, 
all ships are built and repaired, laid up in ordinary, or fitted for sea, broken 
up or sold entire, put into commission or out of commission, armed, stored, 
and provisioned, employed at home or on foreign stations. All appointments 
and removals of commission and warrant officers, with the exception of 
masters and surgeons, are at their disposal, and from this board emanate all 
instructions for the guidance of officers in command. From this board also 
proceeds all promotion in the several ranks; and in consequence of their 
recommendations, all honors, pensions, gratuities and superannuations are 
granted. ‘Io the board of admiralty all official returns from the fleet, and 
every practical detail respecting the discipline and condition of the ships, 
are addressed. All orders for the payment of money on account of the 
navy are given by them, and they prepare that portion of the annual esti- 
mates which concerns their department of the public service. Repairs, al- 
terations and improvements in the dockyards, new buildings, inventions 
and experiments relating to naval matters, are all laid before them for ap- 
proval; and tenders for the provisioning and storing of the ships are ad- 
dressed to them after public advertisement. 


PresipEnt oF THE Boarp or Trape.—Tue Eart or CLARENDON. 


The board of trade is a sub-committee of the privy courcil, to which is 
delegated the control of all measures influencing the commercial interests 
ofthe country. The president and vice-president are changed with each 
change of government; the former office is now held by the earl of Claren- 
don. Since the great development of the railroad system, a department 
of the board of trade has been established for the regulation of railway 
business. 

The President of the Board of Control is an officer of a similar character 
to the foregoing, charged more particularly with the management of East 
India affairs, in conjunction with the East India Company ; it is held by 
Sir J. Cam Hobhouse. 
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Lorp Privy Seat.—Earu or Minto. 


The lord privy seal is appointed by letters patent: and, as the name im- 
plies, has the especial custody of the sovereign’s privy seal, which is affixed 
to all charters, warrants, grants, and pardons, before the great seal is applied 
to them. It is his duty to apprise the monarch of any inconsistency that 
may exist between the common law of the fund, and any instrument he is 
directed to seal. 


Paymaster-GeneraL.—Mr. T. B. Macavuray. 


The paymaster-general holds one of those offices which are conferred and 
resigned at the formation of every new ministry. He is invested with no 
discretionary powers, but makes payments in strict pursuance of such warrants 
as the treasury or secretary at war address to him. Each regiment has, in 
addition, a paymaster of its own, whois, of course, toa certain extent, under 
the control of the paymaster general. Formerly the paymaster-general was 
only entrusted with the payment of the military forces of the country ; but, 
of late years, a consolidation has been practically effected in three of the.de- 
partments of the public service, by conterring upon one person the office of 
paymaster-general, treasurer of the ordnance, and treasurer cf the navy. 


PostmasTeER-GENERAL.—THE Maraquis oF CLANRICARDE. 


This, perhaps, one of the most modern of the great offices of the state; and, 
from the name itself, the nature of its functions must be apparent to every 
one. A department so entirely practical, so unchanging in its purpose, and 
so little affected by, or effecting political changes, ought certainly to be ex- 


empted from the list of the “ins and outs.” A permanent chief of this great 
national establishment, thoroughly acquainted with its workings, and above 
the trammels of routine and red-tapism, would be of great public advantage. 
But it is an improvement yet to be made. 


Lorp MorretH—Lorp CamPpBELL. 


There are two other offices of the cabinet, which, although political in 
their tenure, are less connected with political functions than the others: one 
is the post of first commissioner of woods and forests, held by lord Morpeth ; 
and the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, which has been given to 
lord Campbell. The duties of the first are principally the administration 

f the land revenues of the crown; of the latter, the legal business of the 

unty Palatine. [London paper.] 


SavaRies OF THE Baritisu Ministry. 


The annexed list will show the singular contrast between the salaries be- 
stowed upon the eminent men of England and those given to the eminent 
men of our country :—Ed. B. M. 


First lord of the treasury . 

Lord high chancellor . . 

Lord president of the council . 
Lord privy seal Birt) Si Hi 
Secretary of state, home department . 
Secretary of state, foreign department 
Secretary of state, colonial department 
First lord of the admiralty . . 
Paymaster-general . ° ‘ 
President of the board of control . 


The above are in the cabinet. 
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Secretary of war. 
Lord lieutenant of Ireland 
Lord chancellor of Ireland 


oS 


os 


233 8: 


JUDICIARY. 


; th 
NINO NODN 


Master of the rolls ° ‘ ‘ : 

Vice chancellor (each) ; 

Lord chief justice of the queen s bench . 

Four judges of the queen’s bench (e ach) 

Lord chief justice of the court of common pleas . 
Four judges of the court of common pleas (e aie 
Lord chief baron of the exchequer . R 
Four barons of the exchequer (each) 


— 


- . 


SEEsE 


REVENUE OF THE BISHOPS, 


Archbishop of Canterbury .. : . ‘ ; £ 129,946 
Archbishop of York , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ é 223, 
Bishop of London . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 267,662 
Bishop of Lincoln . ° r ‘ . F - 373,976 
Bishop of Norwich . . ets - 331,750 

§4The combined revenue of the two archbishops and 
twenty-five bishops of England iscomputed at . . £3,154,560 
The Bishop of Calcutta. . ar: = 
The Bishops of Jamaica and Barbadoes (each). - 
The Bishops of Bombay, Madras, and Quebec (each) = 3500 


AMERICA. 


President of the United States ‘ ‘ $25,000, equal to £5,176 
Secretary of state, war, treasury, and navy (each,) Gime, £1,242 
The governor of Vermont . fpatl £ 155 
The governor of Rhode Island. ‘ ‘ - 400!!1« £ 83 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


We alluded briefly in our October number, to the highly important case, involving 
the acts of the North American Trust and Banking Company, of New York. The 
opinion of vice chancellor M’Coun in the case of David Leavitt, receiver of the 
North American Trust and Banking Company vs. Henry Yates, Thomas T. Tall- 
madge, Wm. Curtis Noyes and others, has been published in a pamphlet of 29 pages 
8vo. Said opinion was pronounced on the 22d September. 

Messrs. Yates, Tallmadge and Noyes, were trustees, to whom had been committed 
by the bank, in trust, certain bonds and mortgages, as security for the payment of 
certain promissory notes issued by the bank, as a means of raising money. The 
vice chancellor pronounces this whole batch of notes illegal, not being based upon 
the pledge of securities with the comptroller, nor intended to be countersigned and 
registered as required by the banking law. The notes being void, the assignment 
of assets to secure their payment, is also void, and of no avail to the parties claiming 
an interest under it. The “opinion” enters largely into the merits of the case, and 
concludes as follows : 
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I have now done examining all the claims presented, on the hearing of 
the cause, in behalf of holders of notes issued under the trust deed of the 
15th December, 1840, which notes and deed, it has become my duty, to de- 
clare void, as being of no force and validity in the law against the complain- 
ant in his capacity of receiver. There are a number of other persons, be- 
sides the claimants I have mentioned, who hold some of the notes, and have 
therefore been made parties to this suit, but who have not appeared and an- 
swered. Any claims that have been supposed to have or hold, by virtue of 
such notes, upon the property covered by the trust deed of assignment, will 
be cut off by the decree Iam about to make. 

It must be understood, however, with respect to all the holders of these 
trust notes, that the decree is only to declare the notes void in their hands, 
so that they are not to be used as evidence of debt against the North Ameri- 
can Trust and Banking Company, or its receiver. Beyond this, I make no 
decree affecting the holders of this paper. I am not called upon to deter- 
mine, (because such determination is not necessarily involved in the case,) 
whether or not the persons who have received notes connected with this 
trust, are to be considered creditors of the company, irrespective of the notes, 
and how far they may have a right to participate in the distribution of the 
property which Mr. Leavitt, as the receiver, may hereafter make. It is 
rather incidentally, than otherwise, that I have intimated an opinion in re- 
spect to some of the parties dealing directly with the company, that they 
may go back to the original consideration on which their claims arose. Per- 
haps, throwing aside the notes, they may be able to show that they are 
creditors to some amount, if not to the whole amount of the notes. 

The decree must contain a reservation of their rights in that respect. 

With regard to the trustees, Messrs, Yates, Tallmadge and Noyes, the de- 
cree must direct them to surrender the property which passed into their 
hands under or by virtue of the trust deed, and to account before a master 
for the disposition made of the same and of its proceeds; all those portions 
of the assigned property heretofore placed by any order of this court, in the 
hands or possession of a special receiver, must likewise be given up to the 
complainant with its proceeds, under the direction of a master, after all just 
allowances to the special receiver or receivers, who will then be discharged. 

I have considered the point with regard to the allowances to be made to 
the trustees on the breaking up of the trust and the surrender of the prop- 
erty ; and although the trust deed provides for a salary or compensation to 
them, out of the property assigned, yet as the whole thing was void, as be- 
ing contrary to law, and not merely voidable at the instance of creditors, I 
am of opinion, they can have no just or valid claim to salary or compensation 
for any service they may have performed in relation to the trust or the prop- 


erty. 

"Their right in that respect, fails them with the failure of their legal title, 
and the court of chancery cannot undertake to allow a compensation for ser- 
vices voluntarily undertaken and performed in relation to property, over 
which the parties could not lawfully assume and exercise a control for the 
purposes they intended. Whatever money has been expended in the keep- 
ing and preservation of the property, or in the management of it with a view 
to its safety, while the title was in dispute, including reasonable clerk hire, 
the keeping of accounts, and the expense of employing agents to look after 
the property when necessary, should be paid out of the property and be 
allowed to the trustees under the head of just allowances. This will bea 
matter for the master to ascertain and allow on passing their accounts. 

I have likewise considered the question of costs, which is by no means an 
inconsiderable matter in a suit of this magnitude. With so many parties, 
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such voluminous pleadings, depositions and exhibits, and so large an amount 
of money, or that which represents money, involved in the issue, this suit 
has scarcely had its parallel I believe in this court. 

A strong effort is made to have the complainant’s costs charged _— the 
trustees personally, while they and the other defendants contend that the 
costs should be paid out of the property or funds going into the hands of the 
complainant. 

Awarding costs is a matter of discretion in this court; a discretion to be 
regulated and determined by the particular circumstances of each case. The 
principal parties engaged in this suit are acting in representative capacities ; 
not suing or defending in their own individual personal rights; generally 
such parties are not charged with costs to be paid out of their own pockets. 
While I think the trustees, Messrs. Yates, Tallmadge and Noyes, may be ex- 
cused frora paying the complainant’s costs of the suit, because from the posi- 
tion in which they stood, they could not well do otherwise than defend it, 
yet considering that they were not strangers to the transactions of the bank- 
ing company when they consented to become trustees and undertook the 
a of the trust, I do not feel justified in saying that they are to 

ave their costs out of the property or fund. The least I can do is to leave 
them to bear their own costs of the suit, while the complainant is left to 
charge his costs to the fund coming into his hands. So with regard to credi- 
tors who have appeared and set up claims, and have succeeded to some ex- 
tent in regard to particular equities, they also are entitled to taxable costs 
out of the fund. This, however, extends only to the executor of Vyse, and 
to Palmer, Mackillop, Dent & Co. 

Nore.—A case somewhat similar will be found at page 19, Bankers’ Magazine, 
being an action brought against the guarantor of a note issued by the same com- 
pany, for $3,700, after the act of May 14, 1840, the fourth section of which act is 
as follows.—Ediior B. M. 

“No banking association or individual banker, as such, shall issue or put in cireu- 
lation any bill or note of said association or individual banker, unless the same shall 
be made payable on demand and without interest ; and any violation of this section, 
by any sles or member of a banking association or by any individual banker, shall 
be deemed and adjudged a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
in the discretion of the court having cognizance thereof.” 


Lecat TEeNpeEr. 


In a case pending before Baltimore county court, sitting as acourt of ap- 
peals, Judge Purviance presiding, a question arose as to whether cents are a 
egal tender. From the evidence, it appeared that the appellant had ten- 
dered, in payment of a debt amounting to upwards of $20, a bag of cents, 
which were refused. On the part of the appellee it was contended, upon 
the authority of a decision of the supreme court of South Carolina, that cents 
are not legal tender in payment of any debt amounting to more than four 
cents, as the smallest silver coin is the half dime or five-cent-piece, and as 
the constitution of the United States uses only the words gold and silver. 
For the appellant it was maintained that the act of assembly of Maryland, 
1812, ae the coins of the United States curreat money, which may be 
tendered in payment of debts in Maryland, and that cents are as much the 
coins of the United States as any coins issued from the mint. In the course 
of the evidence it appeared that the tender was not made to a person author- 
ized to receive it, and therefore the case passed off upon this point, the leara- 
ed judge, however, in the course of his opinion, intimated that no difficulty 


39 
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could exist as to the fact of cents being a legal tender, and in support of his 
opinion referred to a note to 2 Greenleaf on Evidence, page 496,—an able 
work, sanctioned by the approbation of the late Judge Story—in which it is 
declared “copper cents and half cents are established as part of the currency, 
and by implication made a legal tender, by stat. 1792, ch. 39, sec. 2.” The 
case was ably and elaborately argued by W. P. Preston, Esq., for the appel- 
lant, and W. H. Collins and J.C. Blackburn, Esq., for the appellee. 


Baoxer’s ComMISSIONS. 


Defendants employed plaintiff, a broker, to sell certain property. Plaintiff 
communicated to them the name of a person who offered to purchase, but at 
a price less than defendants asked. The latter rejected the offer and dis- 
charged the broker; but, shortly after, through another agent, sold the pro- 
perty to the person whose name was communicated by plaintiff, and for the 
price originally offered by him. Held, that defendants could not, by dis- 
charging the plaintiff and consummating the negotiation through another, 
deprive him of his right to compensation for services which eventually 
enured to their benefit. 

As a general rule, the whole service or duty must be performed, before 
an agent can claim any commissions; but cases may occur in which he will 
be entitled to a remuneration for his services in proportion to what he has 
done, although the business be not concluded, as where its completion was 
prevented by the act of the principal. 

The defendants appealed from a judgment of the commercial court against 


them. The judgment was affirmed.—Gollschalk v. Jennings, supreme court 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1846. 


Neciect or a Notary. 


Where a bank in which a note has been deposited for collection, places it, 
in case of non-payment, in the hands of the notary to whom its own busi- 
ness is uniformly entrusted, to be protested, it will not be responsible for the 
failure of the notary to protest the note, or to notify the proper parties, hav- 
ing shown the same care and attention in the management of the business 
= to it which men of common prudence bestow on their own 

airs. 

The plaintiff appealed from a judgment of the district court of the first 
district against him. The judgment below was affirmed.— Baldwin v. Bank 

Louisiana. (bid., 1846. 

Nore.—This decision is at variance with the opinion held by the court of errors of the 


state of New York, being the highest court in that state. See October No., p. 225.—Ed. 
B. M. 


Biuts anp Norss. 


The holder of a bill of exchange, on non-acceptance and protest and 
notice thereon, has an immediate right of action against the drawer, 
and does not acquire a fresh right of action on the non-payment of the 
bill when due. The statute of limitations, therefore runs against him 
from the former and not from the latter period. Doug. 55; 5 M. & Sel. 
282; 7 Taunt. 312; | Stark. 7; 13 East, 498. Whitehead v. Walker, 9 M. 
& W. 506. 

A promissory note made payable to the order of the person who should there- 


pe endorse the same, is negotiable. The United States v. White § Hunger- 
, vol. 2, Hill’s New York Reports, 59. 
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A guaranty of an endorsed note was thus: “I guaranty the collection of 
the within note ;”? held that, in an action on the guaranty, the plaintiff must 
show a diligent attempt to collect, both, as against the endorser and maker, 
or he could not recover. Loveland v. Shepard, 2 Hill’s N. Y. Reports, 139. 

After presentment and non-acceptance of a bill of exchange, and due no- 
tice given, it is not necessary that it should be presented for payment. Bank 
of Rochester v. Gray, Ibid., 227. 

The certificate of a notary who has protested a foreign bill of exchange, 
stating that he notified the endorser, cannot be received as evidence of such 
notive, in whatever mode the certificate may be authenticated. Ibid. 

One to whom a promissory note has been transferred before due as collat- 
eral security for endorsements to be made by him, which are afterwards 
made, and who takes it without notice of a defence existing against it in the 
hands of the person from whom he received it, is entitled to be treated as a 
bona fide holder in the commercial sense. Williams, executriz, &c., v. Smith 
and others, Ibid , 301. 

In order to charge the endorser of a lost negotiable promissory note, the 
holder must tender an indemnity both to him and the maker at the time of 
demand and notice ; and should the endorser sustain any injury by reason of 
the holder’s neglect in this particular, it will be a good defence at the trial. 
Smith and others v. W. and J. J. Rockwell, Ibid., 48:2. 

Service of notice uf dishonor cannot be made through the mail, if the 
party sought to be charged reside in the same place where presentment or 
demand is made. Ransom & Ransom v. Mack, 587. 

Otherwise, if he reside in another place, several miles distant, though in 
the same town; provided it appear that there is a post office. near his resi- 
dence at which he usually receives his letters and papers, and a regular com- 
munication by mail between the two places. Ibid. 

A notary, ignorant of the residence of M. the first endorser of a note to 
whom he was about sending notice of dishonor by mail, applied to the second 
endorser, who, assuming to possess the requisite information, designated the 
post office at A. as the one to which it should be directed, and it was sent 
accordingly : held, that though M. did not receive his letters and papers at 
that office, his residence moreover being nearer another, yet the notice was 
sufficient to charge him, due diligence having been exercised by the notary. 
Thid. 

Payment of a bill or note cannot be demanded on the fourth of July, so as 
to charge the drawer or endorser; but if that be the last day of grace, de- 
mand should be made on the third. Ibid. 

A bill of exchange, mentioning no place of payment, was drawn upon 
and accepted by partners as such, one of whom died before it became due : 
held that a presentment of it for payment at the surviving partner’s place of 
business, was sufficient to charge an endorser, and that no demand 
made of the personal representative of the deceased partner. The Cayuga 
County Bank v. Hunt, lbid., 635. 

Business hours, in respect to the time of presentment and demand of bills 
and notes, generally range through the whole day down to the hours of rest 
in the evening, except where the paper is due from a bank. Ibid. 

A notarial certificate of bc oger of a bill of exchange stated a presentment 
for payment at the office of the acceptor on the proper day, and that the office 
was Closed, &c. but was silent with respect to the hour of doing the act ; 
+8 held, sufficient, as regularity in this particular should be presumed. 
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STATE OF MARYLAND DEBT. 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine : 

The article lately published in the New York Courier, Baltimore Ameri- 
can and National Intelligencer, is somewhat calculated to lead persons 
astray, inasmuch as it assumes as correct the estimate made by the commit- 
tee of ways and means as to the resources of the current year. 

The debt of the state of Maryland on Ist Dec. 1845, was $15,186,784 98. 
In six percents, . ‘ ° é - - $3,829,359 14 
In five do. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,899,759 17 
In five do. (sterling,) . . ; . 8,857,666 67 
In fourandahalf, . ‘ é F d 100,000 00 
In three, ; , ‘ d ; . F 500,000 00 


$15,186,784 98 
This includes $3,200,000 issued to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
pany and not used, and $60,000 for tobacco inspection warehouse, the in- 
terest of which is paid from receipts from inspections. 


The balance is $11,925,784 98. 
The interest on which is $ 311,171 66 payable in London. 
and 344,249 50 do. at loan office, Baltimore, 
by J.S. Gittings, Com’r. Loans. 


—_——— ——_—— 


$ 655,421 16 


The state suspended payment of its interest on the Ist January, 1842. 
The arrearages of interest on Ist December, 1845, were $1,376,871 24. 
The property in Maryland liable to taxation is $177,139,645 23, on which 
a levy of one quarter per cent. is $442,849 11. 
Coupons and certificates of interest issued by the commissioner of loans, 
in sums of not less than $5, are receivable in payment of taxes. 
To pay the interest, oe ES Oty PE CROU Te ee Ra 16 
State has tax 4} per cent. d : . $442,849 11 
Interest on tobacco loan, ; ‘ ‘ 600 00 
Dividend on Washington rail road, . . 33,000 00 
do. on Baltimore & Ohio rail road, 15,000 00 
$494,449 11 


Deficiency, . * * - $160,972 05 


To make up this amount, the committee of ways and means at the last 
session, estimated that there would be received from the tide water canal, 
the sum of $ 67,000 

Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, . 20,000 


IN vil talaaicatnc se Aiki.» ath ay Fovacer'er svoed A 
Othersources,say, . . . . ‘cso 80,000 


Total, $ 207,000 
Deduct deficiency above 160,972 05 


Apparentsurplus, . . . . - $46,027 95 


Unfortunately, the estimates on tide water canal, and Baltimore and Sus- 
quehanna rail road will not be verified, and $50,000 must be deducted on 
those accounts, But this amount may be supplied from arrearages of taxes. 
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The bonus from the Washington rail road, from passengers is not includ- 
ed—being «specially pledged to the school fund. 

The sinking fund will be the subject of another paper. 

We annex the estimate of revenues for 1546, as made by the committee 
of ways and means, viz. 

Estimated Receipts for the year 1846. 

From all ordinary sources, including the dividends on road 
stock, and from the Washington branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road, for one-fifth of the receipts from passen- 






























Se Ss oc es te bua > ee ae 6 tee, ee 
From the tax on foreign insurance and protests,. . $4,000 
From the tax on collateral inheritances, legacies and 
ee ee ree i erie ee 
From the tax on commissions of executors and ad- 
ministrators, Re pet ea tte Sere eee 15,000 
Brom the tax on commissions of trustees and re- \ 
en. ee ae eo 8k ee ee 3,000 
From the tax on civilcommissions, . .... . 2,000 
From the Baltimore and Susquehanna,. . . . . 20,000 
From the Susquehanna and Tide Water Canal Com- 
panies, Pe ae ae ae ee Sak a ay 
From the tax on certain officers, . .... . . 10,000 
From the direct and income tax, . . . . . . + 475,000 
mee Wee we Ge, 2 «ww tw 8 ts 
—— 646,056 
Dearie SS SN $927 456 
Deducting the expenditures,. . ......+..-. 850,474 








And thereremainsabalanceof ........2-. $76,982 
Over and above this balance of about $77,000, there was in the treasury 
on Ist December, 1845, a clear unappropriated balanee of $158,257. 
A BANKER. . 









REPUDIATION. 


A letter from J. J. Speep Esq. of Baltimore, to a landholder of Maryland ; on the subject 
of Repudiation. 







I confess to you that none of the modern heresies, in politics or morals, 
have filled my mind with such dismay as this doctrine of repudiation. 
Gross and startling enough some of these heresies have been, to be sure— 
and it has been painful to see the private and public mind giving way before 
their slow and covert approaches. But here is a great and lion-like leap in 
the path of dishonesty—performed at noon-day—at which the mind shudders 
and trembles; it shudders at the enormity and impudence of the sin, and 
trembles for its effects upon the fair name of the country. 

If patriotism be a love of country and devotion to its government, the sen- 
timent must become extinct in the breast of the man of virtue—for he can- 
not love a country that is stained with infamy, or feel devotion to a govern- 
ment that has tolerated dishonor. The extinction of this noble sentiment 
must speedily be followed by the decrepitude—the dissolution of the state. 
Such gross depravity in the public morals is the fatal disease of the body 
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politic. Its corrosive and deadening effect will be rapid and certain. Be- 
fore it the state will sink—and then will come the whirlwind and thunder of 
revolution, to drive away the impurities, and refresh the moral atmosphere, 
as the storms of the elements fan away the effluvia of pestilent bogs and 
pools. 

Some men imagine that the diffusion of the great shame of repudiation 
among all the people will leave but a litle portion to each one’s share; not 
enough to sink this individual or that into dis-esteem with his fellow men; 
and so they are emboldened to countenance in the public councils, and abet 
at the ballot box, measures which they wish it to be believed they would 
scorn in the intercourse of private life. The fallacy of this position consists, 
in the first place, in its want of truth; for, in my judgment, the man who 
would repudiate the public debt would repudiute his own, if the lash and sting 
of the law left him free to do it. The reasoning, moreover, is fallacious; for 
the public disgrace is each citizen’s dishonor; the blot upon the national 
escutcheon has its full and broad impress upon the forehead of every man 
that has contributed to produce it. The enduring stigma is upon his brow, 
and his children’s children will feel the hated shame. 

Lawgivers are aware that without strong penal restraints upon the pri- 
vate actions of men, a sufficiently pure tone of morals for the purposes of 
society cannot be secured—hence, arson and treason and murder are de- 
nounced as capital offences, and great and hideous punishments are allotted to 
them; and swindling, and theft, and procuring money by false pretences, 
are denounced as felonies, and condign inflictions are allotted tothem. Yet 
what shall we say of these lawgivers, the government, the parental head, 
when itself becomes guilty of all these latter offences? For, wherein is re- 
pudiation better than theft, and swindling, and withholding money that was , 
obtained by false pretences ! 

Let us not disguise matters. Historians and posterity are to come after us, 
and they will speak of our actions with the praise or censure—the pride or 
the scorn that they may deserve. I affirm that repudiation of the public 
debt is an act which embodies all the turpitude of the above enumerated fel- 
onies. It is the result of a purely dishonest emotion in the public breast. 
It is the open expression of a determination to withhold from another what 
rightfully belongs to him. It is the deliberate, undisguised, and base 
avowal of a dishonest purpose. The offence is not in the slightest degree mit- 
igated by an argument drawn from the inconvenience of paying the debt, or the 
burthens of taxation that may be necessary to remove it. This should have 
been ere into before the debt was contracted; at any rate, it is a question 
with which the creditor has no concern ; it has nothing to do with the validity 
of his claim, or the obligation of the state to meet it. Complaints of heavy 
taxation should be addressed to the government that may have made the 
burthen necessary, by unwise or profligate legislation ; and not to the hon- 
est creditor who has shown his respect for the state by relying upon the faith 
and honor of its rulers. 

The government of a sovereign state chooses to embark in enterprises, for 
the public good, that are beyond its ordinary means, and cannot be com- 

assed by the supplies of its ordinary courses of taxation ; it is led to pledge 
its faith, and borrow money from individuals, looking forward to rich re- 
turns, either in the shape of pecuniary gain, or increased political strength 
and advantage. The works are prosecuted with the public countenance 
and favor, and the loan receives, over and over again, expressions of the 
public approbation. At length, from the fickleness or the feebleness of the 
public councils—some new doubt of the utility of the projects—or other 
cause, they fall into disfavor ;—they are abandoned, or prosecuted but tar- 
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dily—the debt contracted for their benefit, is disowned, and the confiding 
creditor of the republic is spurned from the door of the treasury. Can any 
thing be more utterly pusillanimous, or basely dishonest than this? How 
does such conduct comports with the high and elevated principles of our boast- 
ed Declaration of Independence? We there accuse a monarch of bad faith, 
and, with the most solemn adjurations to God, affirm that, for so great a 
sin, he merits the frown of the nation and the dismemberment of his empire. 
In contrasting the government we were leaving, with that we were about to 
form, we affirm that the latter is to be founded upon the purest truth—the 
strictest fidelity to justice and all its engagements. What a commentary 
would this act of repudiation furnish upon all this! Into what solemn 
mockery would it not turn it! After having appealed, with such solemnity 
and fervor, to the Most High for the purity of our motives and designs, of 
what perjury shall we not be guilty by so early, so gross, and so flagrant a 
breach of the national faith? But, aside from the offence against God, in 
what a position should we be placed with our fellow-men! Would not the 
nations shun us? Would they not combine against us, and scourge us for 
the great indecency and wickedness of our acts? Who shall number or 
weigh the ills of the state that shall fall into such profligate courses? What 
ean redeem it? ‘Though the industry of the husbandman may be blessed, 
and the harvest may be abundant—though the enterprise of our merchants 
may bring wealth to our shores—though every interest of the land may 
flourish—yet, if there is dishonor upon its name, contentment can never 
dwell in its border. It will fall into disrespect and disrepute—the public 


affection will be estranged from it; it will be accursed of men, and forsaken 
of God. 


Admonition, however impressive, will probably fall like idle babbling up- 
on the ears of those whose minds have been corrupted to the extent of ad- 
mitting the doctrine of Hy sea ; but it may not be useless to portray to 

l 


the great masses of our fellow-citizens the horrid tendency of such pernicious 
tenets. The press should, therefore, pour forth its daily rebuke; the pa- 
triot should ring the alarm in his conversations and his writings ; those in 
high places, and upon the summits of society, should make their acts more 
conspicuous, hold their lights higher and higher up, and win their country- 
men from such delusions by burning words, and by the more forcible elo- 
quence of good examples. Let us remember the virtues of our fathers ; let 
us remember that this is their land, before we permit it to be covered over 
with infamy. Let us appeal to all sacred considerations, to ancient lessons, 
to the common decencies of life ;—let us pause and deliberate, and humble our- 
selves before God, and pray him to spare our minds the pollution of admit- 
ting for a moment the thought of violating the national faith. The moment 
such a sentiment obtains admission into the mind, dishonor becomes en- 
throned in the heart ; and virtue and truth will fly in search of a safer 
asylum. 

If the states of this confederacy shall find themselves in difficulties from 
the burthen of debt they may have contracted in attempts to improve their 
territory, let them be bomen that the motive for borrowing was 
qoed—be cheered and strengthened by this consideration, and feel assured 
that frugality and labor will ultimately relieve them. Let them remember 
that the money has been spent in attempts to improve an empire, and not in 
the desolations of war; that it has been laid out for the benefit of posterity, 
and not to purchase for themselves temporary pleasures, or a vain and fleet- 
ing magnificence. Let them not descend from the dignity that belongs even 
to the honest debtor, who acknowledges his debt, asks no favor, disdains all 
shuffling, scorns all subterfuge, but prepares, with manly pride, to meet his 
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obligations to the uttermost farthing. Shall these sovereignties, who have 
heretofore borne themselves so nobly, be frightened from their positions, and 
betrayed into indecorous courses, by a small modicum of debt? 

I should hope that if the public creditor were to offer to give up his bond, 
a proud government would reject the boon—would never deign to accept it 
without rendering dollar for dollar. Yet it would be more dignified and 
becoming to do so—on bended knee, and with humble thanks upon the lip, 
than to withhold, forcibly, from the holders of these bonds, their honest 
dues. There is no process of argument, known to an honest mind, that 
can lead to the slightest countenance of these pernicious doctrines; the 
most deluded or selfish casuistry could not incline the understanding to 
them. He who advances them, does so knowing them to be utterly and 
wholly wrong; and the day of compunction will come, when the whip of 
asps would be more tolerable than the upbraidings of his conscience. The 
gross and base act of cheating his fellow-man out of what is honestly and 
rightfully his own, is, if possible, the least part of his offence; he has aided 
in corrupting the minds of others; he has lowered the tone of the public 
morals; he has degraded the country. The present condition of things, in 
regard to the public debt of Maryland, is deeply to be deplored. It consti- 
tutes a crisis in her history that can never be remembered or referred to with 
pleasure. It is true that no sentiment of repudiation obtains footing here. 
Our people are, by far, too proud and too honorable for that. The chivalry 
of her sons could never bend to such humiliation. But, owing to her great 
undertakings, and the incomplete condition of all of them, the burthen of 
debt contracted on their account, and which is, hereafter, to be distributed 
amongst them, now rests as an incubus upon the state. She, as the foster 


mother, has to bear the burthen, uatil her canals and rail roads are com- 

leted. In the meantime, the calls upon the public treasury for the annual 
interest are very heavy; and the resources of the state, though greatly en- 
hanced by new assessments and new rates of taxation, have been inadequate 


to meet them. A temporary suspension upon the interest payments has 
been the result: and a much deplored and injurious depression of the pub- 
lic stock has followed. This is alike disheartening to the creditor and mor- 
tifying to the debtor. 

But she is earnestly at work in attempts to fill the treasury; her yreat 
works are nearly approaching the mineral regions; it is now the settled 

licy of the country that the great fund of the public lands is to continue 
in a way of distribution, and Maryland will soon emerge from her difficul- 
ties with pure hands and an cinalied reputation. 

Recurring to the bad effects of these breaches of the national faith, and de- 
scending from the tone of disdain which the mind naturally assumes when 
treating them as questions of morals, let us look at them as questions of poli- 
cy, and see how they will bear examination. A government that expressly 
repudiates the public debt, or, what amounts to the same thing, deliberately 
omits to provide for it, is guilty of a great corruption. It is a corrupt govern- 
ment. Its faith and honor are gone. Its system of jurisprudence becomes 
the offspring of a corrupt legislature. Its laws are the fruit of corrupt de- 
liberation. The property in the state, and the rights and liberties of its citi- 
zens are only protected by the venal and ever changing rules of profligate 
enactments. Of what value would such property be? Contracts between 
man and man would soon be annulled. The public debt was found an in- 
convenience, and it was cancelled. Private debts would be certainly much 
more oppressive, why not cancel them ? 

The ancient notion about their sacrednes has, by the new lights, been as- 
certained to be foolish. Jt would be vain to talk about the sacredness of pri- 
wate contracts in a land where the public engagements had been repudiated. 
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In all trading communities like our own, the debtor class comprises at 
least two-thirds of the population. A very wide right of suffrage prevails 
with us, and who does not see that debtor and ‘creditor candidates for the 
legislature would soon be in the field. The former would prevail, of course. 
And then would come the wildest sweeps of licentiousness in legislatiun. 
All debts over a certain limit would be declared void, as being oppressive 
and onerous upon the people; large estates would be broken up ; title deeds 
would be cancelled, and torn from the records; agrarian laws would be 
passed. Is there any painting in this? Does it not all follow as a necessa- 
ry consequence of the one great act of perfidy? Does it go beyond the 
measure of a plain and practical application of the principles that dictated 
that act of perfidy? In my judgment, it does not. But I turn away from 
a subject that must be so distressing to the mind of every patriot, and will 
indulge in no more previsions of the sorrow, and shame, and disgrace that 
must fall upon our country, should it ever be betrayed into the sin of repu- 
diation. Ever, very faithfully, yours, Ja 5,8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Boston Custom House.—This splendid edifice, recently erected, and of 
which the above engraving is a papseecatatsone is 140 feet long by 75 feet 
in width, with a portico on each side of it, 66 feet long by 10 feet projection 
from the building ; the base of the building is 9 feet high, the columns 33 
feet, and the entablature 10 feet, 8 inches, making the height from the top 
of the sidewalk to the eaves, 52 feet, 8 inches, above which the dome rises 
37 feet, 4 inches, making the whole height 90 feet. The shafts of the 
columns are each of one piece of granite, wrought in the finest manner 
possible, and all the’other parts of the exterior are in keeping with this. The 
interior is arranged in the most convenient manner for the transaction of 
the business of the government, and the building may be considered as en- 
tirely fire-proof; there having been no wood uSed in its construction. 

There were three building commissioners :—Samuel S. Lewis, Marcus 
Morton and Robert G. Shaw. The architect is Aaron B. Young; and the 
clerk to the board of commissioners, J. P. Robinson. 

The growing importance of the foreign business of Boston is clearly 
shown by late official tables. The entire receipts from customs throughout 
the union, for the year ending June, 1845, was $ 27,528,112, of which 
$ 1,022,992 was received at Boston, for duties on goods imported by the 
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aga line of steamers, being nearly four per cent. of the whole duties for 
the year. 

The amount of revenue received by the government at Boston, for duties 
on goods imported in the English mail steamers, to the end of the year 1845, 
is nearly three millions of dollars, as follows: 

In 1840, “ ej: ye) es In 1843, * -  «8640,572 
1841, . . ‘ 73,809 1844, . - 916,198 
1542, brine - 120,974 aa 1,022,992 

Total amount paid by :— 

Acadia, 24trips, . $469,842 Cambria, G6trips, . $361,598 

Britannia, 26 trips, . 504,241 Columbia, 12trips, . 85,782 

Caledonia, 25 tips, . 473,081 Hibernia, I4trips, . 882,930 


Making in all 107 trips, and paying, in total amount, the sum of $2,777,475 


een An 


Tue Lonpow Times.—The newspaper press recently enjoyed a marked 
triumph, in a magnificent ovation given to the London Times, by a large 
number of the merchants and other eminent persons of London. 

The occasion of this unwonted proceeding was the service rendered to 
the public by that journal, in dragging to light a conspiracy which has rarely 
if ever been Ave’ = in the annals of crime. It was concocted in 1839, 


and had for its object the plunder of the principal European bankers, to the 
extent of £1,000,000, by means of circular letters of credit, purporting to 
be those of Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. The Times in some way 
became acquainted with the scheme in its 2 seg and seton foot, through 


its numerous agents and correspondents, in all the principal cities of Europe, 
a thorough investigation of the whole affair. Although great risk was 
thereby incurred, it at once spread the whole nefarioys plot before the 
world; and continued, at an immense expense, to collect testimony upon 
it, which was afterwards used with complete success. 

A proposition was at once made by those who had been most benefitted, 
to reimburse the immense expense the Times had incurred ; but that jour- 
nal refused to receive it. In October, 1841, at the request of Messrs. Roths- 
schild, Barings, and others, the lord mayor convened a public meeting, at 
which a subscription was opened, limited in each case to ten guineas, 
£2,770 was immediately raised, sums being sent in from almost every com- 
mercial city in Europe and Asia. Of this, £1,800 was invested in the 
purchase of £2,000 three per cent. consols, of which the dividends were 
appropriated to the support of two scholarships, to be called “the Times 
Scholarships,” for the benefit of pupils from Christ’s Hospital, and the other 
the City of London School, to Oxford or Cambridge.—JV. Y. Courier. 


Tue Prorer uses or Money.—lIsaac Franklin, late of Sumner county, 
‘Tennessee, died on the 27th of April last. He began lift as a boatman, and 
in that capacity commenced the acquisition of a fortune, which, at the time 
of his death, exceeded a million of dollars. He had large estates in the par- 
ish of West Feliciana, Louisiana, independent of an immense estate in Ten- 
nessee. 

His Louisiana property has been valued at near half a million of dollars. 
By the law of that state, a testator, who leaves one legitimate child, can 
only dispose of two-thirds of his property situated there away from his 
child; one-half if he leaves two children; and one-third, if three or a greater 
number. 

This power of disposition Mr. Franklin exercised to the utmost, for he so 
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disposed of his property in that state that one-third of it should, whatever 
might be the number of his children at his death, go to the seminary in Sum- 
ner county. To this donation of not less than $150,000 he added all the 
rest of his property wherever situated, merely charging it with the payment 
of a few comparatively unimportant legacies, and an annuity determinable 
with a single life. Here, then, is an institution of learning endowed by a 
single individual, with property of the value of not less than $600,000. 
Moreover, the will provides that it shall be builton his plantation in Sum- 
ner county, the selected retreat of his declining om spot cultivated 
like a Paradise, and as fertile and attractive as can be found in the valley of 
the Mississippi. This delightful spot, upon which nature has lavished her 
choicest gifts, is set apart to an object worthy of its natural excellence; and 
it may be hoped, will be ranked among those localities in the world to 
which our minds recur with sentiments of reverence and awe, as devoted 
by man, and sanctified by heaven to advance the well being of the world. 

The simple and unpretending terms in which this liberal endowment is 
couched are not a little striking, and, at the same time, characteristic of the 
man. ‘The revenues arising from the property,” says the will, “are to be 
laid out in building proper and suitable edifices on my Fairvue plantation, in 
the county of Sumner, and state of Tennessee, for an academy or seminary, 
the furnishing the same with fixtures and furniture, and the employment 
and payment of such teachers and professors, male and female, as may be 
considered necessary by my said trustees, for the education, board and cloth- 
ing of the children of my brothers and sisters and their descendants, as well 
as my own children and their descendants, in the best and most suitable 
and proper manner for American youth; having a particular regard to a sub- 
stantial and good English education, and such other higher and ornamen- 
tal branches as the sienna revenue, &c., will enable my said trustees to 
accomplish. And, if the revenues, &c., shall be sufficient therefor, I also 
wish that the poor children in the said county of Sumner, of unexceptiona- 
ble character, and such as my trustees may select, should likewise be edu- 
cated and supported during the time at the said seminary.” 

The main object in the nature of events, here designed by the testator, 
namely, a provision for the poor children of Sumner county, is modestly 
cloaked under a provision seeming to be chiefly for his own and brothers’ 
and sisters’ posterity. ‘This noble benevolence effectually extracts the sting 
of poverty and orphanage in Sumner county, and makes blessed a lot usu- 
ally so mournful, and so exciting to our sympathies. A life of strenuous and 
laborious exertion ithe pursuit of wealth, and crowned with extraordinar 
success, is worthily ended by the devotion of its product to such a truly glori- 
ous and christian Lensvalenns, and is forever embalmed in the memory of 
men, and snatched from oblivion that so soon shrouds the names of ordi- 


nary mortals. 





Sr. Louis’ Pustic Loan.—This city offered proposals for a loan of 
$70,000, at 6 per cent. interest, redeemable at the end of thirty years, and 
principal and interest payable in New York. The highest bid was 56 cents 


on the dollar. 


~ OO 





Marine Insurance.—At a meeting of the board of underwriters, held at 
New York, in September, it was unanimously voted to place the rates of 


premium for deck loads as follows, viz. 
On decks of ships, barks and brigs, from October 15, to April Ist, for the 


present year, but hereafter from the Ist of September— 
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On cotton, 3 under deck rates. 

On lumber, timber, staves, molasses and other articles in barrels, casks 
and crates, and non-enumerated articles—5 under deck rates. 

Boilers and machinery, subject to special agreements. 

On board sloops and schooners on coasting voyages, one rate in addition 
to the above. 

Naval stores, ten rates by all vessels. 

Freights on deck loads not to be insured. 

The under deck rates upon which the above is based, are those of the 
Tariff of June 24, 1844. 


Treasury Department, Oct. 22, 1846. 

Treasvory Notes.—This department will issue treasury notes to the 
amount of three millions of dollars, bearing an interest of 5 2-5 per cent. per 
annum, payable to the order of persons or corporations making deposits 
therefor in specie in sums not less than one thousand dollars, with either 
the treasurer of the United States, assistant treasurer at Boston, New York, 
Charleston, or St. Louis, or treasurers of the mint at Philadelphia or New- 
Orleans. 

The notes will bear even date with the date of deposit. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The fact being known at New York a short time since, that the secre- 

tary desired a loan on treasury notes, several of the banks of that city pro- 
to take the loan for treasury notes bearing six per cent. interest, which 
was declined by the secretary. Several other propositions for loans on terms 
less than six, and approaching nearly to five and two-fifths per cent. were 
also made by individuals, and declined by the secretary. The notes now 
issued will be receivable for al! public dues, both in the land office and cus- 
tom house, as well before as after maturity, and must be regarded in the 
light, for many uses, of specie bearing an interest; and at the rate now pro- 
posed, we cannot doubt, that there will be a large demand for these notes.” 
Washington Union. 

The rate of interest is the same as was suggested by Mr. Gallatin in 1812, 
i ay cent per day on each hundred dollars. (See Bankers’ Magazine, 
p- 208. 


BANK ITEMS. 


City Banx or Crevetann.—George Mygatt has been elected President 
of the City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, in place of R. Sheldon, resigned. 


TrapesMen’s Banx.—William H. Falls, for several years past cash- 
ier of the Tradesmen’s Bank, of New York, has been elected president of 
that institution, in place of the late Preserved Fish. 


Lewis County Banx or Martinssurc, New Yorx.—This institution, 
the suspension of which is mentioned in our July number, page 41, has re- 
sumed business ; arrangements having been made conformably to law for 
the redemption of its notes. 


Lewistown Bank, or Lewistown, Pennsyivanta.—This bank has 
made arrangements for the redemption of its circulation. We understand 
its notes are now taken on deposit at the Bank of Pennsylvania. 
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Bank Items. 


Farmers’ Bank or Detaware.—Ata meeting of the directors of the 
Farmers’ Bank of the state of Delaware, at Dover, September 29, 1846, 
James P. Wild was duly elected cashier, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of John Manlove. 


Saawmvrt Banx.—Mr. Stephen G. Davis, late teller, was elected cash- 
ier of the Shawmut Bank of Boston, on the Sth of October, in place of Mr. 


Thomas Drown. 


Mercuants’ Banx.—Mr. Lowell M. Stone, late pension clerk, was 
elected cashier of the Merchants’ Bank of Boston, on the 8th of October, in 
place of Charles H. Eldredge, deceased. 


New Ewerannp Banx.—Thomas Lamb, was elected on the 2Ist of Octo- 
ber, president of the New England Bank, Boston, in place of Philip Marett, 
who declined a re-election. 


NTE RK FR NT 
DEATHS. 


John Wood, cashier of the Bank of Rome, state of New York, left 
the city of New York, in feeble health, for Newport, R.I., on the 18th 
September, in the steamer Massachusetts, since which time nothing has 
been heard from him. He doubtless fell overboard in crossing the sound. 

Mr. Wood had been cashier of the Bank of Rome for the Jast ten years, 
and discharged its duties with integrity and ability. He was in easy cir- 
cumstances, of irreproachable character, and universally esteemed as a man 
of sterling honesty, purity of motive, and a christian. 


At Utica, on Wednesday, October 7, Henry Harvey, president of the Ex- 
change Bank of Lockport, aged fifty-six years. 


At Rome, Oneida county, New York, on the 15th of October, Henry 
Huntington, aged eighty years, for many years, (until 1846,) president of the 
Bank of Utica. ° 


At Dedham, Mass., on Tuesday, the 6th of October, Mr. Charles H. 
Eldredge, cashier of the Merchants’ Bank of Boston, aged thirty-six years. 


There is now and then one who goes out from our crowded house of life, after 
whom we look when we have said farewell to him at the narrow door—so strangely 
unaccountable seems his departure and so hard to be reconciled to and believe. 
Cuartes H. Evprepce, wie was buried on Wednesday, October 7th, at Mount 
Auburn, was known to most persons in Boston, and his look will come up when he is 
named, as one of the most healthy, fine looking of the young men of the community, 
and one whose promise of life might have been picked out as the fairest and best worth 
caring for. He was a robust, joyous and generous looking specimen of manly beau- 
ty, and many who were not personally acquainted with him will have been shocked 
more than by a common death, realizing only the bold and flowering mark thus 
chosen by the destroyer. But, though this unkept promise of life gives additional 
suddenness and disappointment to the distress of those who were related to-him, it is 
for very unusual excellence as a son, husband, brother and friend, that Eldredge 
is mourned, and it is for these and uncommon union of loveable lesser qualities 
that it seems to me his death requires something more than mere formal mention, 
A better man in all the relations just named was not among us, and goodness, in 
these first links outward from the heart, is. more worthy of honorable commemora- 
tion than much that is more talked of in obituaries. A princely nature, united to all 
the every-day virtues, should not go unremarked in a world like this, and such a 
union was his. Eldredge had found time,amid his assiduous duties as cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank, to cultivate a fine taste in the arts, and he was a generous friend 
to artists, and held, himself, by no means an indifferent pencil. He was refined in 
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all his tastes, and the beantiful monument at Mount Auburn, which had been newly 
completed and graced with a bas-relief commemorative of a lovely daughter, shows 
how poetical and reflective was the character of his mind. We were not prepared 
to place him beside it so soon after its completion, but he has been laid in this cold 
though tasteful bed of his own choosing and adorning, and it will be visited and tear- 
ful tribute paid to it, as the grave of one who was the pride and idol of all connected 
with him. N. P. W. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


SEPTEMBER AND Ocroner, 1846, 
rct. amount. 
$ 3,000 
12,000 
9,000 
3,500 
6,000 
6,000 
3,476 
2,400 
8,000 
4,000 
3,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
15,000 
5,000 
40,000 - 
28,800 
57 600 
40,000 
30,000 
26,250 
34,662 
17,500 
22.100 
20,000 
9,100 
3,000 
11,806 
9,276 
17,939 


Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, Suntend,” 
se Canal Bank, do. 
“ Casco Bank, do. 
es Bank of Cumberland, do. 
6s Merchants’ Bank, do. 


Mass’rTs, Bunker Hill Bank, Charlestown, 

vy Hingham Bank, Hingham, 

” Village Bank, Danvers, 
Taunton Bank, Taunton, 
Old Colony Bank, Plymouth, 
Plymouth Bank, do. 
Asiatic Bank, Salem, 
Commercial Bank, do. 
Exchange Bank, do. 
Merchants’ Bank, do. 
Mercantile Bank, do. 
Naumkeag Bank, do. 
Salem Bank, do. 
Bank of New York, New York 
City Bank, * do. 
Mechanics’ Bank, do. 
Union Bank, do. 
Fulton Bank, do. 
National Bank, do. 
Am. Exchange Bank, do. 
Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Albany, 
Albany City Bank, do. 


New Jersey, State Bank at Camden, 
es Farmers’ Bank, Mount Holly, 


Maryann, Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Baltimore, 
sed Marine Bank, do. 
“s Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, do. 


Georcia, Bank of Brunswick, Augusta, 8,000 
LovlIsIANA, City Bank of New Orleans, 56,658 


&¥ The dividends of the Boston Banks will be found at page 294. The Fulton 
Bank and Tradesmen’s Bank, New York, have both made their accustomed divi- 
dends of five per cent. This has been their rate for some years past. The Man- 
hattan Bank, has resumed its semi-annual dividends after a rest of some years. A 
correct list of the presidents and cashiers of the Banks of Boston, will be found in 
this number. 
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Miscelluneous. 


EXCHANGES AND STOCKS. 


New York, October 26. 
London, 60 days, prem.7.50 8.00 
Paris, 60 days,.....+++++. 5.33 5.32 
Amsterdam,....s++++ 39-394 
Hamburg,...scosssceseres 35 35 
BYeMeD,eecececececeeseses T7h 
BoOStOD,.ceecesssceeceeres 
Philadelphia,.....+eseeees 
Baltimore,.....eseseseseed 
Richmond, eccccece 
North Carolina,...... ecoceGe 
Charleston,..... ercccccces . 
Savannah,..oe--ceeseceess de 
Mobile,.....ccccccesseces : 
New Orleans,....-seeseees 
Nashville,...+++ eeeseeeees 
Louisville,..ccccccccccces 
Cincinnati, ...-sseeeees..d. 
St. Louis,..ccccccececcess 


New Orleans, October 20. 
London, 60 days,....prem. 7.50 8.00 
Paris, 60 days,....seeeee+ 5.35 5.32 
New York, 60 days,.......d. I, Jy 

Do. Sight,...cccses par. 
Boston, 60 days,.....+++++ i. ie, ee 
Philadelphia, 60 days,.....d. Ig 1g 
Baltimore, 60 days,...+++.d. 1: 13 
Havana, 5dayS,...seeee.0d. 4 5 
American Gold,....se++++p- 1 1} 
Sovereigns,...ecssecsvess, 485 486 
Twenty Francs,.......-.. 383 386 
Spanish Doubloons,....... 1600 16 25 
Patriot Doubloons,........ 15.53 15 60 


New York. 
Doubloons, Spanish,.....+. 1600 16 50 
Doubloons, Patriot,....... 1550 16 60 
Sovereigns,...cscoscssses. 483 484 
Louis @or,....++.. 480 484 
Napoleons,...... 382 383 
DROR .cccccccccccscscce 390 295 
Ten Guilder,.........005. 390 395 
Five Thaler,.....0.se0e0. 385 390 
Frederick @or,.....0.s+0+ 3 90 
BPO BMG ssccccecccecses 94 
Spanish Dollar,........++ 
Mexican Dollar,........++ 
American Gold, old,...... 
American Gold, new, 
English Guinea, 
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QGed. discount, p. premium. 


Baltimore, Oct. 26. 
Maryland 6 per cents,..... 
Maryland 5 per cents 
Maryland sterl’g 5 p. cents, 
Maryland sterl’g 3 p. cents, 
Baltimore 6 per cents,.... 
Baltimore 5 per cents,.... 
B. & O. R. Road 6 p. cents, 
Bank of Baltimore, 
Merchants’ Bank,..... wees 
Union Bank, 

Farmers and Merchants’,. . 
Commercial and Farmers’, 
Marine Bank, 

Farmers & Planters’, 
Chesapeake Bank,.,...+++ 
Western Bank,...se00.+-- 
Mechanics’ Bank,.....-+.. 
Franklin Bank, 

Farmers’ Bank of Md.,.... % 


Philadelphia, October 26. 


Pennsylvania 6 percent.,.. 73 
Pennsylvania5 . & 
Tennessee 5 ‘ -- 100 
Philadelphia 6 “ -- 100 
Pittsburg 6 “ .,- an 
Texas & «& oo «= 
Texas 10 8 oa: 
Texas Treasury Notes,.... 15 
Bank of North America,,. 

Bank of Pennsylvania,.... 

Bank of Northern Liberties, 

Bank of Penn Township,.. 
Commercial Bank, Pa.,... 

Bank of Commerce,...... 
Farmers and Mechanics’., 
Girard Bank,.....++s+e0+ 
Kensington Bank,.....-.. 
Philadelphia Bank,....... 
Manufacturers and Mech’s, 
Southwark Bank,.........+ 
Western Bank,....++.e++ 
Union Bank, Tennessee... 
Exchange Bank, Pittsburg, 
Merchants & M. B’k, do. 

Bank of Louisville,....... 
Northern Bank, Ky.,...... 

Bank of Kentucky,........ 

Phila. & Balto. R. Road,.. 
Camden & Amboy R. Road, 
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